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An interesting and unusual architect's Writing Desk with four drawers and sliding top. 
When closed it measures 314 in. by 29 in.’and is 3! in. high. 





A very_pretty Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Tea Table with crossbanded top and 
polished interior. When closed it is 39 in. wide and 18 in. deep. 
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An unusually small Antique Sheraton Mahogany drum top Writing Table with a diameter 
of only 33 in. 


A small Antique Inlaid Hepplewhite Mahogany Sideboard of very fine quality. Its 
extreme length is only 4 ft. 8 in. and its depth at the centre 26 in. 





An Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Bookcase and under Cabinet of attrac- 
tive design and nice colour. Width 40 in.; extreme height 7 ft. 6 in. 
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Unusual and attractive Soumac, woven by a nomad of the Caucasus. 
Size 6 ft. 0 in. X 4 ft. 4 in. (Ref. 44376) 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND 
PARIS FASHIONS 


rIHE honours of the month largely 
[ ‘belong to the Arts Council speaking 

with a pronounced French accent 
perhaps by chance, perhaps in conscious 
furtherance of the cordiality of the 
Entente Cordiale. The Tate Gallery 
loan exhibition from the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum of New York, 
being avowedly of Modern Paintings, is as 
French as that from the Musée d’Art 
Moderne of Paris which they have staged 
at the R.B.A. Galleries. Meantime, in 
their own rooms at St. James’s Square, 
an exhibition of the very fine collection 
of Ingres drawings from the Montauban 
Museum reminds us that the old régime 
of French art was established on a basis 
of sound draughtsmanship and nature, 
while a show of Picasso’s recent ceramics 
indicates that even craftwork under the 
new order need observe no rules. 

The private galleries emphasize the 
Francophile trend. Wildenstein’s have 
a resounding show of Derain; Tooth’s 
are following their annual ‘‘Paris- 
Londres” exhibition of works recently 
bought in Paris by a one-man show 
of Bernard Buffet; Adams Gallery 
continue with their customary WNeo- 
Realists. It is something that these 
all show an early or late reaction from the 
non-figurative School of Paris art. Those 
who wish to see that mode of painting 
carried to what Kipling would call ‘‘its 
ultimate conclusion in unmitigated act” 
will find complete gratification in the 
exhibition at the Redfern where the 
colourful abstractions of such painters as 
Rodrigo Moynihan or Hamilton Fraser 
are a starting-point for tachiste and— 
new name to note—‘‘Meta-visual”’ art. 

It is a scholarly exercise, therefore, 
to go to the R.B.A. Galleries to see the 
160 pictures loaned from the Musée d’Art 
Moderne, beginning with those followers 
of Seurat and the Neo-Impressionists of the nineties and 
carrying on through Nabis and Fauves, Cubists, Expres- 
sionists, Surrealists, Primitives, and Abstractionists to 
the figurative and non-figurative men of to-day. As one 
would expect, the Paris museum has notable examples of 
every group; and both the catalogue and the exhibition 
itself are arranged excellently, the former having a succinct 
word of introduction to each movement, the latter hanging 
them so that we can follow through the evolution (or devolu- 
tion, if you will) of French art during this century. The 
anarchy which is the law of modern art forbids that we should 
too neatly classify the painters and give immovable labels, 
but the broad line of change is fairly clear. Two of the 
important Picassos from 1925, particularly the ‘‘Milliner’s 
Workshop,”’ and one horror from 1944 are among the 
contributions from this source. Braque’s ‘‘Le Salon” stands 
with these in an austere majesty of form. Chagall’s colourful 
poetry feels sentimental at this date, and lacking in the 
precise formal values upon which the Cubists concentrated— 
concentrated too thoroughly as often as not so that the art 
becomes arid, analytical, cerebral. Leger’s crude colour 
sense and obvious manipulation of form verges on poster 
art. Villon, when he relates an analysis of both form and 


PAYSAGE DU MIDI. 
From the Exhibition at Wildenstein Galleries. 


COMMENTS 


PERSPEX 


By ANDRE DERAIN. 
Canvas 25} X 21 in. 


PersPex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


colour to nature in a landscape ‘‘Between Toulouse and 
Albi,’’ touches at once one’s feelings and mind. Was I 
wrong in seeing in this a correspondence with the semi- 
abstract linear landscapes which dominate Anthony 
Gross’s exhibition at the Leicester Gallery? The French 
painter is more tender, but the basic conception the same. 

This exhibition at the R.B.A. Galleries is something of a 
test of reactions to the whole movement of modernism in 
painting. I personally enjoyed tremendously the early 
evolution following Impressionism: the famous ‘‘Palace 
of the Popes, Avignon,” by Signac ; Derain’s ‘‘La Blonde, 
1928,”’ Dufy’s early ‘‘Village Street,’’ Matisse’s ‘‘Decorative 
Figure against an ornamental Ground,”’ Bonnard’s ‘‘Man 
and Woman” among the Nabis and Fauves. I felt that 
Utrillo, especially in ‘‘L’Impasse Cottin” and ‘‘Le Lapin 
Agile,” was at his best and, indeed, preferred these works to 
anything in the show. I found the Primitives utterly silly, 
as I invariably do, and would extend this to the nonsense of 
Joan Miro among the Surrealists, though admittedly these 
are not well represented. Then, with the passage to non- 
figurative painting, my own interest waned, reviving at the 
impressive Nicolas de Staél and at Vieira de Silva’s 
“Library” to assure me that I am not allergic to abstraction. 
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This predeliction was borne out at the exhibition of 
Ingres’ drawings, a selection from the enormous treasure of 
them in his birthplace. Their classical purity and discipline 
—so much more attractive than the manifestation of those 
same qualities in his finished paintings—their expressive 
use of the human figure: surely these yield the satisfaction 
without the tantalizing enigmatical qualities on which con- 
temporary School of Paris Art thrives. There is nothing 
to say about such work; and it may well be that this is 
one reason why the challenging contemporary work has been 
so well publicized and these simple manifestations of nature- 
cum-art are usually neglected. The part which poets and 
literary intellectuals have played in the propaganda of 
modern art is a factor not to be disregarded. 

The part played by patronage is revealed at the Tate 
Gallery where the Arts Council are showing a selection of 
seventy-five paintings from the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum of New York. This Guggenheim Foundation is 
one of the most potent influences in the encouragement of 
ultra-modern art, alike in its purchases from individual 
artists, its recent establishment of resounding cash prizes, 
and its plans for one of the most avant garde galleries in the 
world to house the collection. 

The Tate show covers approximately the same ground as 
that of the R.B.A. Galleries exhibition. The Chagalls, the 
Picassos of this Cubist period, the Legers, and the Franz 
Marcs are all attractive works belonging mainly 19 the decade 
Ig1I-1920. The intellectualism of these contrasts with the 
undisciplined painting of our own period, for the Guggen- 
heim patronage has been largely responsible for the success 
of Action painting. The large Jackson Pollock, ‘‘Ocean 
Greyness,”’ and Jean Paul Riopelle’s ‘‘Blue Night,” are 
welters of paint without any relationship to anything but 
themselves despite their literary titles (or does Pollock’s 
canvas indicate Oil Pollution, with the other title chosen for 
fear of misinterpretation by the vulgar?) In this matter of 
Action painting it is historically interesting to look at 
Kandinsky’s ‘‘Black Lines,” belonging to 1913. I find all 
this elemental art unsatisfying if not so utterly repulsive 
as the vast Joan Miro painting. 

Meantime, at the Redfern Gallery the whole exhibition 
is given over to this now called Tachiste, Meta-visual, and 
Abstract art. The abstractions from nature by some 
artists with a refined colour sense and a deliberate manipula- 
tion of form are sometimes enjoyable ; the Neo-Fauves (I 
make modernism a present of the name) who attack their 
canvases with no holds barred achieve at best a tittivating 
decoration, at worst a wasteful mess. It is being argued that 
they achieve that affinity with music which Walter Pater 
held as the ideal for painting, but I do not find any echo of 
Bach or Beethoven. Perhaps this is music of the Rock and 
Roll variety so appealing to our time. 

French Painting has another anthology at the exhibition 
‘‘Paris-Londres,”” a showing of recent acquisitions from 
France at Tooth’s. As usual with this pleasing perennial 
the works extend well back into last century, an exquisite 
little Corot of ‘‘Arleux du Nord,” painted in 1871, and 
Monet’s ‘‘Les Falaises d’Etretat’’ of 1886 being two of the 
finest things in the exhibition. The Monet is an outstanding 
example of his characteristic treatment, sea and sky vibrating 
with light and colour around the bold cliff forms. A large 
and very beautiful Boudin, ‘‘Deauville, la Riviere Morte,” is 
the finest thing from the next decade, effortlessly full of 
light and air in the unselfconscious manner which endears 
Boudin to us. As in the other exhibition, Utrillo scores 
heavily with his ‘‘Sannois” of 1911, a quite unpicturesque 
subject of a single straight tree-lined road in recession, but 
magic in his hands. The thirty or so pictures bring us up 
to our own period with a tasteful Nicolas de Staél painted 
when he was emerging from pure abstraction. 

The May exhibition at Tooth’s is of recent paintings by 
Bernard Buffet, many of his sombre versions of what was 
once gay Paris, but in his conception is Paris evacuated. 
Gaiety, however, has never been Buffet’s strong suite. 


The, as it were, minority report on School of Paris art 
is to be seen at Wildenstein’s where an important retro- 
spective exhibition of the art of Derain covers the almost 
bewildering variety of his achievement. At the lively period 
of the first two decades of the century Derain was in the 
vanguard of the new movements. There was, however, in his 
make-up an innate classicism, and when French art moved 
into subjectivism with the Cubists Derain remained objec- 
tive, the interpreter of nature. In the ensuing decades as 
fashion dictated more and more the abandonment of nature 
Derain became demodée. He himself abandoned even his 
Fauvist colour, and his art became increasingly Old Masterly, 
scholarly, chastened; and so remained comparatively 
neglected. His death in ’54 and the reacceptance of realism 
in art turned our eyes again to him. In these circumstances 
the exhibition at Wildenstein’s is as timely as it is revealing 
of his wide range of manner and matter. The three large 
Fauvist works of the Thames and the even more impressive 
‘Pont du Pecq”’ ; the subdued still life, ‘La Table Garnie”’; 
the later landscapes and still life subjects ; the great Nudes ; 
the drawings ; all add up to considerable stature. I do not 
find his portraits satisfying, but rather empty for an artist 
so capable of conveying more than he actually says. The 
exhibition which is on behalf of the National Arts Collection 
Fund is as worthy as its excellent cause. 

One of the most challenging exhibitions of the month 
has been that of Francis Bacon at the Hanover Gallery. 
Dominated by his imaginative portrait studies of Van Gogh, 
there are also several Figures in Landscapes and in that realm 
of disembodied space indicated by cubic lines which Mr. 
Bacon has made his own. It all adds up to a Surrealist mood 
of menace; even Van Gogh, that lover of the Provencal 
sunshine, becomes a ghost haunting the roads he once trod. 
As usual the artist paints on a large scale, and this is a 
deliberate part of the technique of calculated minacity, as 
is the indefiniteness of the statement. These are the con- 
temporary Problem Pictures, their artistry in danger of 
being forgotten because of their shriller overtones. There is 
beauty in the colour and power in the painting ; but we find 
ourselves involved in detection of What-is-it ? 

Finally one newcomer to welcome and two important 
exhibitions of Old Master art to pay tribute to. The new- 
comer is David Tindle who has a one-man show at the 
Piccadilly Gallery. He is still in his early twenties and 
understandably does not bring off every picture, but at his 
ambitious best, as in the large ‘‘Thames Warehouses” or 
‘*The Boat,”’ he is most promising. I hope he will concen- 
trate on such subjects or on the study of the sea movement at 
Arbroath, rather than on the sparse Buffetesque Still Life 
which does not exercise his power sufficiently. 

The first Old Master show is that at Colnaghi’s. It opens 
too late for inclusion here, but some works are noticed in 
other columns. 

So to the Old Masters of Four Centuries at Hallsborough 
Gallery in its new premises in Piccadilly Arcade. Here are 
assembled some first-rate works, Dutch, Flemish, XVIIIth- 
century Italian, French. A very lovely little Van Dyck 
sketch was outstandingly attractive in its delicate suggestion 
of colour to enhance the sensitive drawing. A series of 
Flower Studies stretch from such early masters as Balthasar 
van der Ast to a splendid Fantin-Latour ‘‘Roses” taking in a 
most resplendant Jan van Huysum en route. One great 
Guardi, and a Marieschi as fine as one has seen from his 
brush are the highlights of Italian XVIIIth-century art, 
though Canaletto is nobly represented by a pair of Cap- 
priccios, one being of a Triumphal Arch with Eton College 
in the background—a surprise for Old Etonians unfamiliar 
with this art of fantasy, if any such there be. The cabinet 
works of Dutch and Flemish masters will more than hold 
their own, from a Bernard van Orley Madonna and Child 
with a landscape claimed for Patinier, two Van Goyen 
landscapes, Jan Breughels, and a very fine Jan van de 
Capelle ‘‘Winter Landscape.”” This anthology is becoming 
one of the welcome annual events of the London art world. 
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Fig. I. Str Georce HAYTER. 


ENGLISH XIXth CENTURY 
PIECES 





CONVERSATION 


By DAVID PIPER 





The Trial of Queen Caroline, 1820 (detail). 


Courtesy National Portrait Gallery. 


HE reasons behind the decline, at the turn of the 

XVIIIth into the XIXth century, of the English 

Conversation Piece have not yet really been investi- 
gated. Interest in small compositions of figure-painting 
remained very lively, but the subject was no longer por- 
traiture but genre—scenes drawn from literature or history, 
as in Wilkie’s painting, or in that of Frith and Leslie—or 
anecdotes from contemporary life, as with Webster and 
Mulready. But it is not true to say that interest in small- 
scale group portraiture died entirely ; rather, it inflated in 
scope, and its typical manifestation in the XIXth century is 
not in the compact Conversation Piece, but in the often 
frighteningly expanded group-portraits, which are often 
almost crowd-scenes on a Hollywood scale ; the school might 
be called that of the Assembly Piece—recordings of great 
historical or social occasions. The trail originating in pic- 
tures like Copley’s ‘‘Death of Chatham” was blazed, or bull- 
dozed, by Sir George Hayter, who followed the success of his 
‘Trial of Queen Caroline” (finished in 1823) with its mere 
186 portraits (Fig. I), with the mammoth scene showing the 
moving of the address to the Crown in the first reformed 
House of Commons, which holds the likenesses of 375 mem- 
bers. The extent of these canvases may dismay, even stun, but 
they are, in fact, extraordinarily able. A composition with 
375 different focuses of interest naturally presents problems 
that might baffle even a cubist; just how accomplished 
Hayter’s attempts are may be easily assessed by comparing 
them with later exercises in mass-portraiture in the National 
Portrait Gallery, such as Haydon’s ‘‘Slavery Reformers” of 
1840, or the groups of leading figures of the 1914-18 war by 
Sargent, Cope and Guthrie. He has managed to get some 
sort of overall composition and at the same time to retain a 


remarkable spontaneity in the handling of the individual 
figures. 

The taste for such assembly pieces held through the 
XIXth century. With the bait of royal patronage, royal 
occasions were tempting not only to the public but to the 
artist, and coronations, royal baptisms, weddings, openings 
of institutions and so on, all tended to be celebrated ; so 
too, did paddock scenes at race-meetings (Frith’s ‘‘Derby 
Day” is not, of course, portraiture), meets of hunts with all 
hounds and all followers, the Royal Yacht Squadron rooms 
at Cowes, the Waterloo Banquet, town councils and boards 
of governors or directors. The success of the assembly- 
piece was geared as usual to finance ; many of them were 
painted with engravings in mind, and the more people 
appeared in the engraving, the more prospective subscribers 
for it there might be. 

This same material reason contributed no doubt to the 
decline of the Conversation Piece proper ; here the subject- 
matter was private, and unlikely to interest a large public in 
engraved form, even if the sitters agreed to its publication. 
Hence the painter could rarely expect more than his simple 
fee, and, as Hogarth certainly had done earlier, might aban- 
don the form altogether as unprofitable ; Conversation Pieces 
tend to involve far more labour than a broadly painted single 
portrait but are not paid any higher, if as high. 

The last major specialist in the English Conversation 
Piece was John Zoffany, who died in 1810; by then the 
demand seems already to have flagged to a point at which no 
artist of any quality could afford to concentrate on them. 
Yet, though the demand was no longer steady, sporadically it 
became articulate, and, calling on artists who normally 
worked in other fields, provoked pictures all the more 








Fig. II. Sir D. WILKIE. 
Courtesy National Portrait Gallery. 


Fig III. 
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The Duke of York, 1822-23. 





C. R. LESLIE. 


The Grosvenor Family, 1832. 
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delightful because of their rarity. Several of these we 
shown at the recent exhibition of British portraits at 1} 
Royal Academy, and have provoked this article, or rather, 
this commentary, for the theme is tenuous. 

First and probably greatest of the artists who now con- 
cern us is Sir David Wilkie. Wilkie is rather oddly : 
mentioned in Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s evocative book . 
Conversation Pieces, though he painted in the course of his 
career several superb examples. One of the earliest, and his 
masterpiece in the kind, is the ‘‘Family of Thomas Neav:’ 
of 1810, a straightforward but brilliantly handled ar 
composed family group, forgotten until its exhibition 
Cardiff in 1951 and again at the Academy. There follow :z 
number of other paintings, verging sometimes on genre, a: 
the well-known group of Pensioners at Apsley House, or « 
the assembly piece, such as ‘‘Queen Victoria’s First Council,’ 
and the faintly absurd triumphal ‘‘Entry of George IV int 
Holyrood House” (an absurdity for which the royal client's 
dictation of subject and pose is probably more responsible 
than the painter). More truly conversation is the late 
“Joseph Wilson and his Grandson,” a dreamy, pleasantly 
sentimental picture, bookish and firelit, exhibited at the 
Academy in 1839 with the gloss—‘*‘So let us welcome peace- 
ful evening in.” But the picture I have chosen here for 
illustration is the ‘‘Duke of York’’ of 1822-23 (Fig. II). In 
doing so I am perhaps overstepping the limits suggested by 
my title, but the dominant characteristic of the Victorian 
Conversation Piece will be, I think, a new relationship not so 
much between the sitters, as between sitter and background. 
The subject really is small-scale period portraiture. Small- 
ness is essential to its peculiar quality, giving, besides the 
intrinsic charm that all things miniature have for perhaps 
the majority of people, a sense of perspective and detachment, 
a sharpened finite reality like that of a stage seen from a 
distance. The ‘‘conversation’’ may be little more than the 
silent intrusion of the background, or even of a mood, on 
the sitter or sitters, until their importance is almost balanced, 
and human beings may seem as much the furniture as the 
furnishers of their period, as foreshadowed already by some 





Courtesy Executives of the late Duke of Westminster. 














f Zoffany’s more crowded interiors. But there is a renewed 
nse of actuality, an attempt sometimes almost to paint an 
ventory, but a living inventory, the components of which 
elong to and fit the sitter as do his clothes. So the Duke of 
ork (and Wilkie found ‘‘H.R.H. a very fine subject for a 
icture’’) sits busied amongst his appurtenances, his sword 
mn the table and his sleeping dog under it; there he sits 
ngaged for ever with a particular moment in time and space. 
But this is also pictorially a beautifully constructed painting, 
noving easily back from the sunlight to the shadowy depths 
of the room, absorbing and digesting its rich detail. There- 
ifter the tendency will be rather for the pictures to rest on 
the virtue of their detail rather than on the composition as a 
whole. 

This one can see already in C. R. Leslie’s enchanting 
portrait of the Grosvenor Family of 1832 (Fig. III). Leslie 
had a dazzling palette and a longing for movement ; this is 
1 gorgeous and sumptuous picture of reds and golds; even 
the highlights on the men’s black coats glint gold, and the 
group focuses on the shocking orange-pink silks of the two 
dancing children. Whether this herbaceous proliferation of 
local colour is entirely subordinated to the needs of the 
picture is open to debate, as Constable, with his profound 
concern for pictorial substructure, probably felt when he 
wrote to Leslie about it—‘*Tone down the floor —darken 
one of the children dancing, her on the right, cool her drapery 
and darken it—darken the upper part of the large column & 
it will be the perfection of such a Job, the most perfect 
picture of its kind.” It is doubtful whether Lelsie incor- 
porated all this advice into the picture as we see it now, 
but personally I would not have it otherwise. Leslie was 
also responsible for the well-known group, including Lord 
and Lady Holland, in ‘‘Holland House Library,” 1838, which 
is perhaps sounder in composition but far more subdued in 
feeling, and for several other Conversation Pieces some of 
which await re-discovery. 

Leslie was primarily a painter of theatrical genre, and in 
the forties there are several others who abandoned that 
then very fashionable branch of painting for occasional 
forays into the Conversation Piece. One of them, still work- 
ing in a broad and fluent manner, was Frank Stone, whose 
lively sketch (unfinished and probably happily so) of the 
octogenarian dilettante poet-banker, Samuel Rogers, vivaci- 
ously at breakfast (?) with two beauties (one of them the 
dangerous and formidable Mrs. Caroline Norton) is of about 
1845 (Fig. IV). But this in its handling is not really typical ; 
more so, in its meticulous silence and rendering of detail is a 
picture like John Faed’s large miniature (13 « 94 in.) known 





Fig. V. D. C. GrBson. 
27, George Street, Edinburgh, c. 1850. 
Courtesy‘ Scottish National Portrait’Gallery. 


Sir Adam and Lady Ferguson at home at 
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Fig. IV. Frank Stone. Samuel Rogers, Mrs. Caroline Norton, and 
Mrs. Phipps, c. 1845. 
Courtesy National Portrait Gallery. 


as ‘‘The Evening Hour,”’ painted in 1847 (Fig. VI), an extra- 
ordinary if improbable rendering of an early Victorian ideal 
view of juvenile behaviour, and brimful of unheard music. 
It is a good example of the sort of masterpiece by the 
petit maitre which has until recently been unjustly overlooked 
because of its admitted sentimentality of mood. The child- 
ren are of one Dr. Bennie of Edinburgh, and the artist a 
brother of the better known R.A., Thomas Faed. This is 





Fig. VI. JoHN Farep. The Children of Dr. Bennie (‘The Evening 
Hour”), c. 1847. 
Courtesy National Gallery of Scotland. 
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Fig. VII. E. M. Warp. Lord Lytton in his Study, 
at Knebworth, 1851. 
Courtesy Lady Hermione Cobbold. 


Fig. VIII. Sir J. E. Mitiais. Mr. James Wyatt and 
his Grand-daughter, Mary, 1849. 
Courtesy Mrs. James Wyatt. 


Fig. IX. Sir W. B. RicHMonp. “The Sisters”— 

three daughters of Dean Liddell, painted at their 

home near Llandudno (the Great Orme’s Head in 
the background), c. 1860. 


Courtesy Major C. H. Liddell, M.C. 


Fig. X. Ropert S. Tait. Thomas and Jane Carlyle 
in the Drawing Room of their house in Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, 1857-8. 
Courtesy The Marquess of Northampton (on loan to 
Carlyle House, Chelsea). 
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Fig. XI. Str Epwin LANDSEER. Queen Victoria at Osborne, 1866. 


somewhat lushly ethereal in mood; for a more material 
view, we may take the portrait of Sir Adam and Lady 
Ferguson at their Edinburgh fireside, painted by the sadly 
short-lived D. C. Gibson (1827-56), about 1850, (Fig. V), or 
E. M. Ward’s view of the novelist ‘‘Lord Lytton in his 
Study,” painted in 1851 (Fig. VII). Ward painted mainly 
reconstructions of historical scenes, though on at least three 
occasions he turned his attention to contemporary portraits, 
but in each case the sitters were men who were responsible for 
pre-digesting the history of his usual subject-matter for him 
—Lytton, Stanhope and Macaulay (and if any reader should 
know of the present whereabouts of the last-named, I should 
be most grateful to hear of it). To each of them he devoted 
the same interest in period phenomena as he did to his 
historical pictures. Though he has not managed to get 
Pompeii itself into this picture, it is a mingling of Renaissance 
and Gothic detail, all welded into Victorian by the figure 
of the romantic historic novelist in his monkish yet pinkish 
dressing-gown, with the marvellous pipe ; if the paint settles 
somewhat thickly about each and every object, it settles none 
the less lovingly. But the Pre-Raphaelites had already turned 
their eyes with a more passionate intensity to this sort of 
detail, and though on the whole, with their insistence on a 
moral message, they were but rarely concerned with por- 
traiture as such, there are some examples, like the portraits 
of his family that one of Millais’s earliest patrons, James 
Wyatt of Oxford, commissioned in 1849 (Fig. VIII). Here 
indeed the entranced eye of the young painter has produced 
an almost inspired inventory, without sentimentality. In 
the hands of a less sensitive talenc, a similar approach might 
have its dangers. 

Robert Tait was an obscure painter from Glasgow, who in 
the spring and summer of 1857, painted Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle (Fig. X) in the ground floor of their house at Cheyne 
Row (except when, wrote the harassed Mrs. Carlyle, ‘please, 
God, the fog is so thick, Mr. Tait cannot see’). Tait, in 
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Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 


theory at least, was close to the Pre-Raphaelites (he was also 
a keen photographer), and wrote of this picture: ‘‘As the 
object was to represent everything faithfully, as it was seen 
(and not from any imaginary point of view), and also to 
introduce as much as possible of the rooms, the point of 
sight was unavoidably somewhat nearer the plane of the 
picture than is usually desirable’ —but when looked at from 
the right distance, he claimed, ‘‘every thing is seen by the 
spectator exactly as if he were sitting in the room with Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlyle.” But Tait’s perspective has somewhat 
let him down, and he had difficulties with Nero, the dog in 
the chair (‘‘as big as a sheep,” complained Mrs. Carlyle), 
in exactly the same way as Millais had with the rat in the 
foreground of his ‘‘Ophelia.”” The passion for exactness and 
completeness has over-weighted the picture, though the 
inventory remains a fascinating document. Also painted 
under Pre-Raphaelite influence, but much more successful 
(though it has the air rather of an indoor subject transplanted 
into the open) is W. B. Richmond’s group, painted in the 
early ‘sixties, of the daughters of Dean Liddell (Fig. IX), 
vernal in colour with its blue and clear geranium pink dresses 
against the vivid green, charmingly sentimental as the Faed 
in mood, and forever compelling because the little girl on the 
right is the original Alice of Through the Looking-Glass. And 
finally, in this fragmentary survey, a painting by Landseer of 
1866 including rather more human beings than animals— 
“Queen Victoria at Osborne’’ (Fig. XI)—a picture, in its 
greys, blacks and mourning greens, that faithfully reflects 
the sircere, sombre and respectable gloom that settled on 
the court from the Prince Consort’s death in 1861 onwards. 

The Conversation Piece, of course, did not subsequently 
die out entirely, but the characteristic solidarity of sitter 
with environment becomes gradually much less marked. 
Though none of the pictures here reproduced are major 
masterpieces, the best of them convey something of the 
essence of the period. 
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THE LEEDS POTTERY AND ITS WARES—Part IV 


By DONALD C. TOWNER 





Fig. I. Creamware teapot marked “LEEDS * POTTERY” impressed ; decorated with black and cinnamon-coloured dips ; height 64 in. 
, c. 1810. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ROM about the beginning of the XIXth century, 
fundamental changes were taking place in the history 
of ceramics, not in England only but all over Europe. 
During the second halt of the XVIIIth century there had 
been an ever-increasing export of English creamware to 
nearly every European country, and by the year 1800 this 
trade had reached such dimensions as to threaten the very 
life of the Continental faience factories, which in self-defence 
now turned to the production of creamware. From this 
time, the export trade, which in the past had largely con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the Leeds Pottery amongst 
others, now began to diminish. This, and the death of 
William Hartley about 1815, had a disastrous effect upon 
the Leeds Pottery and in 1820 it became bankrupt. For the 
next five years the pottery was owned by its creditors and 
it then passed into the hands of a number of successive 
proprietors whose names and dates of occupancy are as 
follows : 
1825-37 Samuel Wainwright 
1837-41 Leeds Pottery Company 
1841-49 Stephen and John Chappell 
1853-61 Warburton and Britton 
1861-72 Richard Britton 
1872-78 Richard Britton and Sons 
Messrs. Taylor then had it for a few years, after which it 
fell into disuse and soon became a ruin. 

From the year 1800 both the pale coloured creamware 
and pearlware, described in Part III, continued to be made 
in quantity though many new forms and types of decoration 
were introduced, and although a certain proportion of these 


wares showed a high level of craftsmanship such as the large 
elaborately pierced chestnut-baskets bearing the impressed 
mark ‘‘HARTLEY GREENS & CO, LEEDS * POTTERY,” 
the general tendency was towards a lowering of standards, a 
neglect of fine form and workmanship and a general cheapen- 
ing of productions. The fine free enamel painting on cream- 
ware of the previous century now gave place to insipid 
conventional flower sprays and border patterns, coloured 
bandings and chequered designs, and though many of these 
possessed charm, the true artistry had gone. 

Not only were the wares made by the Leeds Pottery 
more commonly marked after the year 1800, but they are 
also well documented by the numerous designs illustrated 
in the drawing books used in the Leeds Pottery itself (see 
Part III, page 99). Many of the drawings which these contain 
are painted in water-colour and have written references as 
to the method of decoration used and are often dated as well. 
Although the earliest dated drawing in these books is 
inscribed 1778, the large majority of drawings range between 
1800 and 1820 so that the Leeds wares made between these 
dates can often be identified and dated with some accuracy. 


CREAMWARE DECORATED WITH DIPs 


Much of the creamware and whiteware made soon after 
1800 was decorated with coloured solutions, or ‘‘dips” in a 
great many varieties and combinations of horizontal bands, 
vertical stripes, and chequered patterns, full use being made 
in these designs of the pale cream or white background. 
Fig. I shows a Leeds teapot decorated in this way and also 
exemplifies the simplification of handle, spout and knob 
which was general after 1800. A colour used a great deal 
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Fig. II. Pearlware jug marked ““LEEDS * POTTERY” impressed ; 
decorated with enamel colours; height 7} in. Inscribed “James 
Gant” and “General Mercer and Captain Moores 1801.” 


at this time was orange-buff. Deep bands of this colour 
alternating with the pale cream o1 the background were very 
effective. A very charming pattern consists of alternate 
stripes of dark brown and cream, the effect of which gives 
the appearance of tortoiseshell inlaid with ivory. Other 
colours used at Leeds tor banded decoration were cinnamon, 
pale blue, green and black. Small chequered border- 
patterns of black or blue alternating with white were used 
to decorate whiteware tea-services, the lower portion of the 
ware often being pale blue, brownish-black, or imitation 
granite. Another form of Leeds whiteware made at this 
time was coated with a powdered pale blue dip, the handles, 
spouts and knobs being left white. Gold leaf was sometimes 
added to all types of decoration as well as burnished gold and 
silver. The manufacture at Leeds of creamware with vertical 
stripes of green glaze appears to have continued into the 
XIXth century. Late examples are simpler in form and 
whiter in colour. Reeded horizontal bands filled with green 
glaze was a type of decoration often used for mugs, jugs, 


small spirit-barrels, etc., and was sometimes combined very 
effectively with purplish grey manganese mottling or orange- 
buff coloured slip or dip. Mugs of this last colour are 
frequently found decorated with swags and medallions of 
notable personages of the time moulded in reliet and some- 
times coloured with green glaze. Other forms of decoration 
used during the first twenty years of the XIXth century on 
Leeds creamware and whiteware include speckled wares in 
imitation of granite or other stones, and marbled ware in 
which red, brown, black and white slips were combed 
together. A class of ware known as ‘‘Batavian”’ is almost 
certainly of Leeds origin. This ware was coated with a dark 
brown dip on the outside, leaving oval or heart-shaped 
reserves in which floral decorations were painted in under- 
glaze blue, etc. Pieces of this type are sometimes found 
with an arrow or other workman’s mark painted underneath 
in underglaze blue. 


CREAMWARE DECORATED IN ENAMEL COLOURS 


Enamelling on the Leeds creamware, pearlware and 
whiteware of this period consisted for the most part of small 
evenly spaced sprigs, spots or stars such as occur on the 
printed cottons of the period as well as a great variety of 
border patterns (Fig. II). Dessert services in whiteware 
decorated with naturalistic flower paintings in enamel 
derived from botanical book-illustrations were produced at 
Leeds during this period. These were less successful than 
those made at Swansea or by Neale at Hanley. The illus 
strated example (Fig. IIIA) is impressed ‘‘LEEDS * POT- 
TERY.” 

From about 1820 a deep buff-coloured ware was produced 
at Leeds (Fig. VA) which was quite different from any ware 
produced by the pottery previously and should not be con- 
fused with the early deep cream-coloured ware made by the 
pottery before 1775. It was usually decorated in enamel 
colours sometimes with the addition of metallic lustre. Such 
painting usually consisted of flowers or landscapes in sepia 
monochrome or formal designs of holly or ivy leaves in dark 
green. Enamel painted designs of Chinese figures were 
also produced during the early years of the XIXth century. 


CREAMWARE DECORATED WITH UNDERGLAZE COLOURS 


A modified creamware was introduced at Leeds about 
1800 which was singularly light in weight. It was greyish 
white in colour and was decorated with painted designs in 
underglaze colours of orange, green, blue and brown 
(Fig. IV.) Many charming, lively and rhythmic designs in 
this style of painting were produced at Leeds as well as at a 
number of other factories about this time. Many of the 
Leeds productions in this style were marked, but when this 
is not the case they are readily identified from similar ware 
made by other factories by their surprisingly light weight. 
Underglaze blue painting of Chinese pagodas, flowers, etc., 
was also done at Leeds during the first quarter of the 
XIXth century. 


WHITEWARE WITH ‘‘ROUGH-CAST’’ DECORATION 


A popular form of ornament made soon after 1800 was 
the ‘‘obelisk’’ which no doubt followed the discoveries of 
these stones in Egypt. A creamware obelisk at the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, which was made at Bristol 
to commemorate the ‘“Treaty of Amiens’’ in 1802, is more 
than two feet in height. The Leeds Pottery made whiteware 
obelisks which were ‘‘rough-cast’’ with very small pieces 
of coloured ware. The bases of such pieces, some of which 
are impressed LEEDS * POTTERY, were usually painted 
with blue and other coloured enamels. Very similar obelisks 


Fig. III. (A) Whiteware plate marked “LEEDS * POTTERY” 
impressed ; painted in enamel colours, with gilt border, the name 
“Perriwinkle” inscribed in red enamel on the back ; diameter 8} in. 
c. 1810. (B) Whiteware jug marked “LEEDS * POTTERY” 
impressed ; printed in underglaze blue; height 7} in. c. 1820. 
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are marked ‘Ra. Wood, Burslem.” The Leeds Pottery 
sometimes used this form of rough-cast decoration for mugs 
and other vessels. 


UNDERGLAZE PRINTING 


Printing in underglaze blue was probably introduced at 
Leeds about 1800, and, according to Kidson, after 1820 it 
became the staple product of the Leeds Pottery. A fine rich 
tint of blue was used for this printing which was at first 
covered by a full bluish glaze in which there was no sug- 
gestion of the slightly greenish tinge which occurs on most 
Staffordshire pearlware. This glaze gave a very pleasing 
softness to the prints. Later, perhaps from about 1815, 
the blue-printing was done on a whiteware under an almost 
colourless glaze. The most usual blue-printed design used 
at Leeds was the ‘‘Willow Pattern’”’ (Fig. IIIB). Some pieces 
of blue-printed ware bear the mark ‘“‘LEEDS * FOTTERY” 
impressed twice, the two impressions sometimes crossing 
each other. From about 1815 underglaze-printing in black 
or sometimes brown upon whiteware was done at Leeds by 
the process known as “‘bat”’ printing, in which prints were 
first of all made on bats of glue from which they could be 
transferred to the curved surfaces of the pots or plates. 
This process made possible the dusting on of the ink which 
gave a finely stippled effect. Some very charming prints 
were made in this way which showed great delicacy of 
treatment. The subjects most frequently found on Leeds 
underglaze-black bat-printed ware consists of landscapes 
with rivers, ruined castles, or animals. The coffee-pot 
illustrated (Fig. VI) which is printed in underglaze black, is 
marked LEEDS * POTTERY, and was probably made 
about 1825. It is an example of the deterioration in form, 
decoration and potting which had set in by this time. 


LUSTRE WARE 


Jewitt refers to the Leeds gold lustre and Kidson states 
that purple lustre was made at the Leeds Pottery, the copper 
lustre being made by some of the smaller factories at Leeds. 
The mug illustrated (Fig. VB) is of a solid brown earthen- 
ware body coated with silver lustre and bears the impressed 
mark “HARTLEY GREENS AND CO. LEEDS * 
POTTERY.” Specimens are to be found with gold or 
purple lustre used in conjwnction with enamelling on marked 
pieces of Leeds buff-coloured ware. Certain pieces of a 
porcelainous nature decorated with purple lustre on a deep 
cream-coloured ground and bearing the impressed mark 
“LEEDS POTTERY” are of recént manufacture. Leeds 
Pottery lustre ware seems to date from about 1820. 


UNGLAZED BLACK STONEWARE 


This type of ware which is sometimes known as ‘‘Egyptian 
black” or ‘‘black basalt’’ was being made in Staffordshire 
about the middle of the XVIIIth century and was improved 
by Wedgwood during the 1760’s. A similar ware was after- 
wards produced by Palmer of Hanley, Turner of Lane End, 
and Elijah Mayer of Hanley. There has been some doubt 
as to when this type of ware was first produced by the Leeds 
Pottery. A book of designs used in the Leeds Pottery itself 
and now at the Leeds City Art Gallery is entitled ‘‘Black 
Ware Drawing Book,” and is dated 1800. This date is likely 
therefore to be within a few years of the first production of 
this type of ware at Leeds. A large quantity of small 
moulds for the applied decorations on black basalt ware, 
some of which are illustrated in Kidson’s Historical Notices 
of the Leeds Old Pottery, Leeds, 1892, are kept at the Leeds 
City Art Gallery. Some black basalt portrait medallions 


Fig. V. (A) Buff-coloured ware sauce-tureen and stand marked 
“HARTLEY GREENS AND CO. LEEDS * POTTERY 3”; 
decorated with green enamel and gold. Length of stand 7} in. 
c. 1820. (B) Mug marked “HARTLEY GREENS AND CO. 
LEEDS * POTTERY” ; decorated with silver lustre over a brown 
body ; height gin. c. 1820. 

































Fig. IV. Creamware Quintal flower-horn marked 
“LEEDS . POTTERY.” impressed ; painted in underglaze colours ; 
height 7in. c. 1805. 


are sometimes found with the Leeds Pottery impressed 
mark upon the back. Arthur Hurst in Catalogue of the 
Boynton Collection, York, 1922, states that these were not 
made by the original factory. Although some fine quality 
black basalt was made by the Leeds Pottery as may be seen 
from the illustration (Fig. VII), it was generally inferior to 
the best Staffordshire black-ware. A ware having a solid 
brown body, sometimes decorated with bands of white slip, 
was also made at Leeds during the early years of the X[Xth 
century. 


WARES MADE AFTER 1820 AS WELL AS SOME PRODUCED AT 
LEEDS OTHER THAN BY THE ORIGINAL LEEDS POTTERY 


Very little is now known of the wares made at the Leeds 
Pottery between its bankruptcy in 1820 and its-final closure 
soon after 1878. It is probable that the same wares that were 
being made in 1820 characterized the productions of the 
Leeds Pottery for a number of years afterwards. L. Jewitt, in 






































































Fig. VI. Whiteware coffee-pot marked “HARTLEY GREENS 
AND CO. LEEDS * POTTERY” ; transfer-printed in underglaze 
black; height ro} in. c. 1825. 


Ceramic Art of Great Britain, London, 1878, tells us that at 
the time of his writing, the Leeds Pottery was still manu- 
facturing black-ware as well as yellow-ware, ‘Rockingham’ 
ware and whiteware. A pair of pot-pourri vases at the 
Yorkshire Museum, York, are illustrated by Kidson and in 
Donald C. Towner, Handbook of Leeds Pottery, Leeds, 1951. 
With these vases there is a certificate signed by Richard 
Britton stating that they were made at the Leeds Pottery. 
They are decorated with elaborate realistic paintings of 
flowers and fruit in enamel colours on a gold and blue 
ground. A large centre-piece at the Leeds City Art Gallery 
has the impressed gothic ‘‘L’’ mark within a quatrefoil 
which is a Leeds Pottery mark of the Richard Britton period 
(1861-1878). This piece is a kind of pearlware with a heavy 
greyish appearance. 

Towards the end of the XVII Ith and at the beginning of 
the XIXth centuries a number of small factories were being 


Fig. VII. 
AND CO. LEEDS * POTTERY” ; 


height 5 in. c. 1810. 


Black basalt milk-jug marked “HARTLEY GREENS 
height 54 in.; c. 1805. Black 
basalt coffee-pot marked “LEEDS * POTTERY”; height ro in. 
c. 1805. Black basalt sugar-basin marked “LEEDS * POTTERY” ; 
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worked in and around Leeds. These were probably quite 
independent of the Leeds Pottery itself, and while most of 
them produced coarse earthenware of various description 
several are known to have produced creamware. Arthur 
Hurst, in his Catalogue of the Boynton Collection, mentions 
pottery in Bedford Row, Hunslet (Leeds), known a 
Marsden’s Pottery where ‘‘small figures for mantelpiec 
ornaments, and probably white earthenware horses like th: 
Leeds Old Pottery ones were made.” The figures of horse 
referred to stand about 16 inches high and are so differen: 
both in body and glaze to the creamware made by the Leed 
Pottery, that the present author considers it likely that they 
were all made by one of these smaller Leeds potteries. Thi: 
finds support from the fact that though some of the figures o/ 
horses bear the impressed mark ‘‘LEEDS-POTTERY,” th: 
mark differs from that of the original Leeds Pottery in that th 
letters are of a compressed type. A figure of a horse in the 
York Museum has the letters L P enamelled in blue in one 
corner of the saddle cloth. Though these letters are known 
as an impressed mark of the original factory, no other instance 
of them painted in enamel has so far been recorded. Of the 
same body and glaze as the horses are some loving-cups, 
many of which are dated, usually about 1803. 

Some of the figures made by the Leeds Pottery during the 
last quarter of the XVIIIth century continued to be produced 
during the early years of the XIXth century. The moulds 
for some of these would appear to have been preserved and 
the figures reproduced from them at a much later date. 
Such figures differ considerably from the original ware both 
in quality and colour, and though bearing the Leeds Pottery 
impressed mark lack the brilliance and clean finish of the 
original figures. 

Another type of ware which bears the Leeds Pottery 
impressed mark and which sometimes confuses inexperi- 
enced collectors is very light in weight, has an evenly crazed 
glassy glaze of a greenish colour and is usually decorated 
with very elaborate pierced openwork designs. The 
illustrated examples of this kind of creamware (Fig. VIII) 
besides bearing the Leeds Pottery impressed mark have the 
following inscription also impressed upon them, ‘‘Directed 
by her Majesty, Queen Alexandra, to be sold tor the benefit 
of the British Red Cross Society. September, 1915.”" This 
type of ware was still being produced as recently as a few 
years ago but the present author has reason to believe that 
its production has now ceased. 

With the exception of Fig. I, all the pieces illustrated are 
from the Leeds City Art Gallery. 





Fig. VIII. 

POTTERY” impressed, and the following inscription also impressed, 

“Directed by her Majesty, Queen Alexandra, to be sold for the 

benefit of the British Red Cross Society. September 1915.” Heights 
(left to right) 10 in., 6} in., 10} in. 


XXth-century creamware vases marked “LEEDS 
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ENGLISH ENGRAVERS ON PLATE 


[BENJAMIN RHODES 


attention to the engraving on English XVIIth and 

XVIIIth-century plate. Though the articles' which he 
published are excellent, they in no wise exhausted the sub- 
ject, so that although he made use of the principal document? 
which is about to be discussed, he left plenty of scope for 
future researchers. 

By the kindness of the Directors of Hoare’s Bank I have 
been allowed to study at leisure the account book kept by 
Benjamin Rhodes from January 1st, 1694, to January 6th, 
1698, for the plate engraved by him for the great banker- 
goldsmith, Sir Richard Hoare. The historian of the bank* 
is of opinion that in his earliest days Hoare was a goldsmith 
in the strict sense of the word. By the time that we encounter 
him he had become a mere retailer of plate made to his 
order by several chosen goldsmiths, though he also dealt 
in second-hand goods. The keeping of a retail silver shop 
enabled the banker to earn a commission even when a client 
decided to remove some of his capital in order to live in 
greater splendour. 

It might have been expected that when Hoare’s became 
retailers, they would have left it to the goldsmith to arrange 
for the engraving of the plate which he was entrusted to 
make. It is clear, however, that Rhodes dealt directly with 
the bankers, though he must have come into direct contact 
with the goldsmiths. On the other hand, he knew no more 
about the banker’s customers than was necessary for the 
proper execution of his task. In point of fact he would 
appear usually to have known the name of the customer 
since it was essential for him to be able to check up the arms 
in one of the standard books on heraldry. He did not always 


f his last years E. Alfred Jones devoted a good deal of 
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record the name of the customer since many of them came 
back again and again with further orders. Anyone with an 
average acquaintance with English heraldry and some time 
to spare could identify nine-tenths of the arms which 
Rhodes did not bother to name. Nearly all of Hoare’s 
customers were heraldically minded and it is rare to find 
Rhodes booking an order for ‘‘Mr. Butlers friend” or ‘‘Ad- 
In the latter case the coat-of-arms is 
so obviously bogus that a reference to a text book would be 
merely a waste of time. 

The account book is a little tattered volume, 7 in. x 
6 in., containing eighty-seven pages, and bound in vellum. 
On the left side of each page is a representation of the arms 
to be engraved, usually a rough sketch. Rhodes did not 
always bother to give a complete rendering but used a code 
of his own. Thus his way of recording the arms of Russell 
(argent a lion rampant gules, on a chief sable three escallops 
of the first) shows only the dexter escallop, the others being 
indicated by the figures 2 and 3. Alternatively he sometimes 
took a counter-proof from his actual engraving, if size 
permitted. This means that he took a proof from the 
engraved plate, and whilst the ink on the paper was still wet, 
used it to print an impression in the account book. Though 
the counter-proof inevitably lacks quality, it is at any rate 
the right way round. 

Rhodes’s artistic capacity cannot be judged at all from 
his rough sketches, but the counter-proofs and his extant 
works give us his measure. There was, in fact, a hierarchy 
amongst engravers of plate. Firstly, there were those who 
confined themselves to engraving plate, though generally 
also having a line in book-plates and watch-movements. 


mirall Russels man”’. 


Fig. I. BENJA- 
MIN RHODES. A 
page from his ‘““New 
Book of Cyphers,’’ 
1723. 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


Fig. II. BENJA- 
MIN RHODES. 
Counter proof of 
the arms of the 
Duke of St. Albans. 
From the account 
book. Hoare’s Bank. 
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Fig. III. Cup and Cover, presented to Trinity College, Cambridge, by Henry Boyle. By John Bodington, 1697. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Next came the engraver-illustrators who, besides producing artists like Hogarth and Bewick' who had taken plate en- 
prints for mural use and plates for books, were ready to _graving as part of their training, but had subsequently made 
decorate important pieces of silver. Lastly, there were their reputation in some other medium. Such artists were 
ce - sometimes ready to engrave a piece of plate for a goldsmith 
e he mn oie conse , friend. 

di se" ¢ 


Rhodes belonged to the first of these categories. His L 
name was unknown to Horace Walpole and does not appear I 
in the catalogues of engravers in the print rooms at the 
British Museum or the Victoria and Albert Museum. His fl 


only essay in book production is entitled : as 


A 
NEW BOOK n 


of 
CYPHERS Ww 
Containing in general all Names al 
Interwoven, & reversed, by Alphabet. re 
Being very pleasent for Gentlemen B 
and Ladys, and usefull for all sorts C 
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Fig. IV. Entry in Rhodes’s account book for the engraving on the 
Trinity College cup and cover. 
Hoare’s Bank. 
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ENGLISH ENGRAVERS ON PLATE. 


Fig. V. Cup and Cover, presented by Godfrey Clarke to Magdalen ae. Oxford. Maker’s mark “RC” (body) and “TA” and “Sy” 
(body). 1685. 





I—BENJAMIN RHODES 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Printed by T. Bickerton 
for Theo. Sanders at ye 
Bell in Little Brittain 
1723 
Despite the claim that his work was in the ‘newest and true 
Mode,” it was, in fact, a little dated in 1723. It probably 
represents an attempt to cash in on his pattern book when 
the time for retirement was approaching. For instance, the 
“AA” in the book (Fig. I) is almost identical with one 
recorded as having been used on some communion plate 
mentioned in the account book of thirty years earlier. 

Though Rhodes belonged to the humblest class of those 
who engraved plate, it should not be inferred that he was 
anything less than competent. The most important of his 
recorded works is a counter-proof of the arms of Charles 
Beauclerc, Duke of St. Albans (Fig. II), who was a son of 
Charles II by Nell Gwynn. Though without any demon- 
strable mistake, they are somewhat lifeless when compared 
to the best work of other contemporary engravers. They 
were engraved on a salver and the artist received £1 for the 
work, the highest fee for a single item, which is mentioned 
in the account book. 

If it be urged that it is unfair to judge an engraver’s work 
from a counter-proof, we may seek confirmation from three 
of his extant works which can be identified from the account 
book. The first is the rendering of the arms of Henry Boyle 
(afterwards Lord Carleton) on a covered cup (Fig. IIT) made 
for presentation to Trinity College, Cambridge, by John 


Fig. VI. Entry in Rhodes’s account book for the engraving on the 
Magdalen College cup and cover. 
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Bodington in 1697. The account book shows (Fig. IV) that 
Rhodes received 15s. 6d. for the engraving of two coats-of- 
arms and one crest. Next we may look at the (second-hand) 
covered cup made in 1685 but engraved towards the end of 
1696 for presentation by Godfrey Clarke to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxtord (Fig. V). It will be found that for arms, crest 
and inscription Rhodes charged 13s. 6d. (Fig. VI). Thirdly, 
we may instance the communion flagon made by John 
Bodington for presentation by Henrietta, Lady O’Brien 
to the church of Great Billing, near Northampton (Fig. VII). 
In this case the engraver received only 3s. 6d. for a Sacred 
Monogram, coat-of-arms and inscription (Fig. VIII). This 
is remarkably little, though, of course, the inscription would 
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Fig. VII. Flagon presented by Lady O’Brien to Great Billing Church, 
Northants. By John Bodington, 1697. Height 12} in. 


By courtesy of the Rector, Great Billing. 


have given little trouble, whilst the Sacred Monogram would 
have come straight out of his pattern book. It is evident, 
however, that the engraving of arms on plate was remarkably 
cheap. Thus the note accompanying the counter-proof 
showing the arms of Sir John Houblon shows that Rhodes 
charged only 3s. for decorating two salvers (Fig. IX). The 
Houblon arms recur several times in the account book. 
This is rather surprising since Sir John was the first Governor 
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Fig. VIII. Entry in Rhodes’s account book for the engraving on the 
Great Billing communion flagon. 
Hoare’s Bank. 


of the Bank of England against which Hoare waged a pamph 
let war for some years. In 1707, he and his fellow gold 
smith-banker, Sir Francis Child, were accused of organizing 
a run on the Bank of England. All the substance behind the 
accusation was that they had presented for payment ten 
£10 notes ! 

It is clear that the rewards for a hack engraver of plate 
were both low and uncertain. Rhodes was not paid on the 
nail on the completion of each job. Instead, he would 
receive two to three pounds on account at intervals varying 
from four to ten weeks. He was seldom paid in full. Busi 
ness methods like this pressed hardly on a small man. He 
also worked for the goldsmith’s shop run by Sir Francis 
Child and Child’s Bank still preserves a pathetic note dated 
20th August, 1709, running as follows : 


I am putt to a strait, pray lett my sonn have tenn shillings, 
and will infinitely oblige, 
Yo’ Hum’ Serv’. 
Benj. Rhodes. 


The Rhodes account book is a most valuable document 
because of the light which it throws upon the way in which a 
small engraver, who never signed his work, lived at the end 
of the XVIIth century. There does not seem much reason 
to suppose that the conditions under which such artist 
craftsmen worked altered very much within a hundred 
year of the date at which the book closes. 

Most of the plate recorded in the account book must 
have perished. Some pieces must survive but bearing the 
arms of subsequent owners. There must, however, be a 
good deal more of Rhodes’s handiwork about than the three 
pieces which we have illustrated. A thorough search would 
probably result in tracing some more of the pieces mentioned 
in the account book, but it must also be remembered that 
the latter is only a record of his work for one of his employers 
over the short space of four years. Much plate must have 
passed through his hands between 1698 and 1723 when he 
published his little book. We have little hesitation, for 
instance, with crediting him with the engraving on the salver 
paten presented to Great Billing Church in 1704, since it 
was given by Henrietta, Lady O’Brien and made by John 
Bodington who had made her flagon. There must be other 
pieces made for the customers whose names appear in the 
account book, with engraving which can be attributed to 
Rhodes with an equal degree of probability. 


' Burlington Magazine, XXXVIII, 1921, 261-4; XXXIX, 1921, 33-6. 
Apollo, XXII, 1935, 268-72. 
H. P. R. Hoare, Hoare’s Bank, a record 1672-1955, 1955. 


* For my note on ““Thomas Bewick as an Engraver of Plate, see APOLLO, XXXIX, 
1944, 146. 
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Fig. IX. BENJAMIN RHODES. Counter-proof of the arms of 
Lady Houblon. From the account book. 
Hoare’s Bank. 
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Fig. I. A plan of London House drawn in December, 1747, when in 
the possession of Mr. Jacob Hive. 
In the Guildhall Library. 


Street cabinet-maker, was a passionate believer in 

opulent display. He transformed a bishop’s palace 
into craftsmen’s workshops, and eventually into a modern 
house furnishing store with extensive workshops at the 
rear. He became wealthy by exploiting his flair for anticipat- 
ing coming fashions in furniture design, making the most of 
the colours and grains displayed by newly imported exotic 
woods, and draping his showrooms with sumptuous uphols- 
tery textiles for richly appointed homes. Simultaneously, 
from the early 1770's, he worked on mass-production lines 
appealing to the middle-income public, rejoicing with 
understandable extravagance at the development of large- 
scale manufacture. Every new process, every new tool was 
thoroughly investigated and if successful in action was 
immediately installed. 

At the age of twenty-three he founded what was to 
become the great firm of Seddon, at London House, former 
home of the Bishops of London and the refuge of the 
Princess Anne, later queen, during the revolution of 1688. 
As late as the early 1720's the palace was occupied by Bishop 
Robinson. This brick-built residence, enclosing a spacious 
paved courtyard with a lamp in the centre, was fronted on 
Aldersgate Street by a nine-columned portico and massive 
wrought-iron gates, later to be painted blue and enriched 
with gilding (Fig. I). The pine-panelled state rooms were 
used to display mahogany furniture in the Chippendale 
style: the chapel, library, audit house and coach house 
became spacious workshops. Seddon insured premises, 
tools and stock with the Sun Fire Office for £3,300, a sum 
equivalent to more than £60,000 to-day. Its two acres of 
ground were enclosed within a substantial brick boundary 
wall such as was required by law for workshops storing 
inflammable goods. 

Sir Ambrose Heal’s researches have shown that George 
Seddon was apprenticed in 1743 to George Clemapon, 
Mugwell Street, Cripplegate, his father, John Seddon of 
Blakelea, Lancashire, paying a premium of £16. The 
family appears to have been moneyed for George, an eighth 
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By G. BERNARD HUGHES 








Fig. II. London House, 150 and 151 Aldersgate Street, as rebuilt 
after the fire of 1783. Behind was a factory employing four hundred 
workpeople. From a water-colour in Guildhall Library. 


child, to be financed in the business of a master cabinet- 
maker on so grand a scale immediately after completing his 
apprenticeship. The insurance entries refer only to George 
Seddon: no partnership is suggested. 





Fig. III. George Seddon (1727-1801) from the painting presented to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum by Mrs. Birch, a member of the 
Seddon family. 
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Fig. 1V. A satinwood elbow-chair identical with those described in 
Tupper bill as “neatly jap nned—ornamented with roses in back 
and peacock feather border at 73/6d. each.” 1790. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum. 





Little is known of George Seddon’s early years at 
London House. He appears in 1756 as a subscriber to the 
second edition of Chippendale’s Director, for which he paid 
six guineas. Three years later he became a liveryman of the 
Joiners’ Company, becoming Master in 1795: in 1760 he 
was elected liveryman of the Upholders’ Company. Seddon 
married during the late 1750's, converting the former 
infirmary and garden house into a comfortable home, 
facing what had once been a well-laid out formal garden in 
which was growing ‘‘a lofty elm.” 

The London directories make no reference to Seddon 
until 1763, when Mortimer’s Universal Director printed a 
one-line entry: ‘‘George Seddon, Cabinet-Maker, Alders- 
gate Street.”” During the late 1760’s the Aldersgate Street 
shop signs were removed in compliance with the statute, 
2 George III, c. 21, and the property numbered, London 
House becoming No. 158. Fortune favoured Seddon until 
1768, when his premises were entirely destroyed by fire, 
the boundary wall effectively preventing the flames from 
spreading to adjoining property. The extent of the fire and 
the havoc caused were important enough for the event to find 
a place in the Annual Register of that year, where it was 
recorded that ‘‘a dreadful fire burnt down London House, 
formerly the residence of the Bishops of London, now 
occupied by Mr. Seddon, one of the most eminent cabinet- 
makers of London. He employed 80 cabinet-makers and the 
damage is computed at £20,000.” 

This figure was an over-estimate, however. The Sun 
Insurance Office have kindly extracted the following from 
the Minutes of a meeting of the Committee of Management 
held on July 28th, 1768: ‘‘Read a Petition from George 
Seddon setting forth that he had been a sufferer at the late 
Fire in Aldersgate Street to the amount of £7,300 & up- 
wards, of which £3,300 was insur’d at this Office, but had 
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Fig. V. Close-stool in the form of a four-drawer chest of drawers on 
bracket feet : this cost two guineas in 1790. 


In the Ulefoss Manorhouse Collection, Norway. 


omitted to pay his Annual Premium in proper Time, & 
praying the Office to take his Melancholy Case into con- 
sideration, by bestowing on him what in their kindness and 
compassion, they shall think proper to Grant. 

“‘Order’d that several Circumstances appearing in favour 
of the said George Seddon, & in Consideration of his great 
Distress, He be paid Five Hundred Pounds on his giving a 
Receipt in full of All Claim on the Office under his Policy.” 
Seddon’s business had more than doubled in value between 
1750 and 1768. Meanwhile he had neglected to increase his 
original coverage, and, worse still, had omitted to pay his 
annual premium when due. 

It has been thought hitherto that Seddon moved after 
the fire. Actually the firm always occupied the site of the 
original London House. Seddon built new premises on the 
site—which extended behind other adjoining property 
fronting Aldersgate Street: a plan of the period shows the 
property to have consisted of two shops, one of which was 
let. Aldersgate Street appears to have been re-numbered at 
this time, the new houses now being Nos. 150 and 151. 
Seddon retained No. 151 as the showroom of the new 
London House. Directory entries between 1770 and 1784 
give his number as 151. Fire continued to menace Seddon, 
and in 1783 London House, with its neighbour No. 150, 
was destroyed. On the double site, however, he built 
imposing premises (Fig. II) consisting of cellars, semi- 
basement, ground floor, three upper stories and a flat roof 
for seasoning timber. The new London House was known 
as No. 150, but a contemporary drawing of shop elevations 


in Aldersgate Street, preserved in Guildhall Library, shows. 


its official numbers to have been 150 and 151, their com- 
bined frontages measuring 110 ft. as on the original plan of 
London House. 

In 1786 Seddon took his 21-year-old younger son George 
into partnership, trading as George Seddon & Son. They 
were joined in 1790 by Seddon’s elder son Thomas, and his 
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son-in-law Thomas Shackleton. A bill made out in 1790 
has the name ‘‘and Shackleton” added in ink to the printed 
inscription. In the same year fire ravaged London House 
for the third time, Seddon’s younger daughter being burned 
to death in the flames. In the previous two years the firm’s 
stock had been valued at £118,926, inclusive of timber 
£21,702}; carpets £9,064; and the contents of the upholstery 
warehouse £3,293. 
The activities of George Seddon were vividly and com- 
hensively recorded by Sophie von la Roche, a German 
velist who visited London House on September 16th, 
36. Her diary has been translated by Clare Williams and 
; published in 1933 under the title Sophie in London. 
fter noting that 400 men and women were employed on 
e premises, she wrote of Seddon himself (Fig. III) that 
he seems to me a respectable man, a man of genius with 
1 understanding for the needs of the needy [those in 
verage circumstances] and luxurious; knowing how to 
satisfy them from the products of nature and the artistry 
{ manufacture ; a man who has become intimate with the 
quality of woods from all parts of the earth, with the chemi- 
cal knowledge of how to colour them or to combine their 
own tints with taste, has appreciated the value of all his own 
people’s labour and toil, and is ever creating new forms.”’ 

No comparable description of a Georgian cabinet- 
maker’s workshop has yet come to light, although it is 
obvious that Seddon was already operating as a manufac- 
tory. Sophie von la Roche observed that the furniture- 
making processes were carried on in a building of six wings 
additionally to a ‘‘saw-house where as many logs of fine 
foreign wood be piled, as firs and oaks are seen at our 
sawmills. The entire story of the wood, as used for both 
inexpensive and costly furniture and the method of treat- 
ing it, can be traced in this establishment.” 

Seddon’s bills at this time were sub-headed ‘‘Cabinet- 
Makers and Upholders, Also Manufacturers of British Cast 
Large Plate Glass’. Sophie states that in one of the base- 
ments ‘‘mirrors were cast and cut.” In this she was mistaken, 
for glass was not made at London House: no insurance 
company either then or since would undertake to cover such 
a risk in association with combustible furniture and uphols- 
tery. The glass plates were cast at Ravenhead, St. Helens, 
a glass-house established in 1773 and financed to the extent 
of £8,000 by David Garrick. The wording of the bill-head 
makes it reasonable to suggest that George Seddon was one 
of the eight financing partners. Seddon’s ‘‘manufacturing’’ 
consisted of fitting out a basement with machines for the 
flat grinding, bevelling and polishing of cast plates, received 
from Ravenhead in a rough state. More than one-third of 
all consignments of plate glass were lost through breakage 
during transport and the hazards of the hand-operated 
machines. For this reason plate glass was rarely finished at 
the glass-house, but was despatched to London and else- 
where for machining. In addition to the cost of losses in 
transport there was an excise duty of eight shillings in the 
pound sterling on plate glass—-hence the high cost of mirror 
plates. Seddon also operated a department for the highly 
profitable business of silvering the polished plates. The 
quality of English plate glass was not consistent; a ‘‘fine 
watery colour” was preferred for best mirror work ; a faintly 
reddish tint was flattering to pale-faced people. 

Sophie well noted the tools used by Seddon’s workmen 
and was told that they were forged in Birmingham. By 
supplying his turners, carvers and so on with tools forged 
from the improved cast steel then available, he drastically 
reduced the maintenance costs of continually re-shaping 
and re-sharpening, and work was finished more quickly 
and efficiently. Until suitable crucibles were invented in 
the early 1790’s only small quantities of this steel were 
available, and only to selected customers. It was costly and 
only within the means of cabinet-makers in a big way of 
business. 

Sophie’s reference to ‘“‘the girdlers [she apparently 
meant brass founders] who moulded the bronze into grace- 
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Fig. VI. Mahogany chest of drawers with flap opening to form a desk 
with satinwood fronted drawers and cupbozrds : this cost five guineas 


in 1790. In the Ulefoss Manorhouse Collection, Norway. 
ful patterns,’’ shows that Seddon operated a foundry and 
workshop for making ormolu enrichments for furniture, 
hall lanterns, and such like, gilding them by the dangerous 
mercury method. He also made brass handles mechanically 
chased on a machine bought from John Pickering of Birming- 
ham. This was really a hand-operated stamping press 
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Fig. VII. Mahogany vase-shaped mirror on three-drawer pedestal ; 
cost thirty-four shillings in 1790. 


In the Ulefoss Manorhouse Collection, Norway. 


capable of applying ornament to soft brass, the cost of the 
tools making it profitable only on long runs. 

Seddon’s visitor from Germany was vastly impressed by 
the showrooms, where business hours extended from 8 a.m. 
tog p.m. The manager of each section would receive a 
guinea a week, assistants 12 to 15 shillings : women assistants 
were paid a shilling a day and employed on a day-to-day 
basis. 

One department observed by Sophie ‘‘contained nothing 
but chairs, sofas and stools of every description, some quite 
simple, others exquisitely carved and made of all varieties 
of wood.”” In adjoining showrooms were laid out ‘‘writing- 
tables, cupboards, chests of drawers, charmingly fashioned 
desks, chests, both large and small, work- and toilet- 
tables in all manner of wood and patterns, from the simplest 
and cheapest to the most elegant and expensive.” A huge 
hall was reserved for bedroom furniture, four-posters, com- 
plete with hangings and counterpanes, taking up great space. 

It was ‘‘the scheme of a dining room designed both for 
practical use and ornament” that attracted her most. ‘“‘It 
contained a mahogany table some feet in breadth, of which 
a third [quarter] on either side is reserved for drawers, with 
an opening in the middle like most writing tables have .. . 
by pressing a spring where the drawers are indicated by 
attractive fittings, a lead-lined compartment flies open 
with shelves, where the wine-bottles are kept in water, with 
the monteith fixed on either side. There were two foot- 
stools [pedestals] of the same wood, and made to match, and 
fine dark marble vases with lids to them on the side [top]. 
In these foot-stools are two tiny cupboards, one lined with 
sheet-iron and neat grillers, on which plates can be heated 
by the red-hot iron beneath them; the other is meant to 
keep salt cellars and other table utensils. The vaces up 
above hold spoons, knives and forks.’”’ Elsewhere she 
delighted in a room “‘crammed with furniture made of straw- 
coloured service [satin] wood and charmingly furnished with 
all the cabinet-maker’s skill.” 

As a member of the Upholders’ Company, George 
Seddon dealt in furnishing textiles. Sophie expressed her 
interest in the department, where she saw a great many 
seamstresses and ‘‘chintz, silk and wool materials for cur- 
tain and bed covers; hangings in every possible material ; 
carpets and stair carpets to order; in short, anything one 
might desire to furnish a house.” 


Fig. VIII. Chest of drawers, white japanned and enriched with 
ornament painted in blue: this cost five pounds in 1790. 
In the Ulefoss Manorhouse Collection, Norway. 


Although Seddon was responsible for an immense quan- 
tity of furniture during his half-century of active business, 
and thousands must remain, very few authenticated examples 
have come to light. 

Furniture still exists associated with a Seddon bill for 
£414 11s. 4}d. made out in 1790 to Mr. D. Tupper, Guern- 
sey, and illustrated in Old Furniture, 1928. This includes 
“18 Satinwood Elbow Chairs round fronts & hollow can’d 
seats neatly Japanned—ornamented with roses in back and 
peacock feather border,” cost 73s. 6d. each (Fig. IV); “‘28 
Mahogany Chairs strait fronts sweep sides stuff’d & cover’d 
in Satten hair Cloth & finish’d with 2 rows of brass nails 
moulded taper feet,”” cost 40s. each. The satinwood chairs 
were fitted with cushions covered with loose cases of “‘rich 
Polampoes, lin’d & bound with white cotton Lace and 
fring’d with green mix’d fringe Gymp head,” costing 
16s. 6d. each. Matching the satinwood chairs was a five- 
back settee for £17 10s. and three French stools at £5 15s. 6d. 
each. The latter still exist and are seen to be chairs with an 
extended seat supported by six legs. Included on the bill are 
“A pair of elegant Girandoles double branched ornament’d 
with Baskets of fruit carv’d & Gilt in burnish’d Gold, 
£1200” and ‘‘2 Vause Screens on pillar and Claw Stands 
to match Chairs, £600.” 

In 1793 the Seddon firm exported a consignment of 
furniture to a wealthy Norwegian timber merchant Niels 
Aalls, Ulefoss Manorhouse, near Porsgrunn, where some 
still remain with their priced record of each piece and the 
date of payment. Their purchase was commissioned by 
Aalls from the captain of one of his timber ships plying 
between London and Norway. This priced list of English 
furniture was printed in Ulefoss (Oslo, 1940), and I am grate- 
ful to Dr. Ada Polak of the Arts and Crafts Museum, 
Norway, for drawing my attention to this and for lending 
the accompanying illustrations. 

The list is headed ‘‘Mahogany Furniture” and prices 
twenty-eight pieces : 1 White Oval Japan Mirror, £8 os. od. ; 
1 Japan mahogany colour, £4 os. od.; 1 do. smaller do., 
£3 10s. od.; Packing, 19s. 4d: 12 Single Chairs modern 
White Japan with a blue Stripe, Stuffed with best Horse- 
hair and lined with thick linen at 28s., £16 16s. od. ; Pack- 
ing, 12s: 6 do. Arm Chairs at 35s., £10 10s. od.; Packing, 
12s: 1 Sofa White Japan, £11 os. od.; 1 mahogany folding 
Screen, 18s.; Packing, 8s.: 1 mahogany Commode, 
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£5 5s. od.; Packing, 4s 1 White Japan Commode, 
£5 os. od.; Packing, 4s 1 mahogany Chair Commode, 
£2 2s. od.; 1 mahogany Cheese Cradle, gs.; 1 mahogany 


Commode Mirror modern, £1 14s. od.; Packing, 4s. : 
Expenses at the Customs House, 15s. 8d. The bill totalled 
£73 3s. od. and this amount was paid to ‘‘Mr. Seddon & 
Son” on June 6th, 1793. 

All of these may be classed as useful furniture and typical 
of the bulk of Seddon production of the 1780’s and 1790's. 
The mahogany close-stool in the form of a four-drawer 
commode (Fig. V) resembles an example noted in Seddon’s 
showrooms by Sophie von la Roche seven years earlier. The 
mahogany chest of drawers (Fig. VI) with a flap opening 
downward to form a desk and revealing drawers and cup- 
boards with satinwood fronts was an early example of 
factory-made dual-purpose furniture with brass handles of 
the mechanically raised type. The mahogany vase-shaped 
dressing-table mirror on a three-drawer pedestal and edged 
with narrow banding in holly (Fig. VII) and termed 
“‘modern”’ in the bill, is similar to one recorded by Sophie 
von la Roche in 1786, the shape matching those of so-called 
Hepplewhite shield-back chairs ; and the chest of drawers 
in white japan (Fig. VIII) enriched with decorations in 
blue well illustrates the shaped bracket legs newly intro- 
duced to factory-made furniture. 

Seddon was always anxious to introduce newly designed 
pieces of furniture to the public. One of these was an 
ingenious portable combination writing table-filing cabinet 
known 4 acroft. This was designed by the Rev. Sir Herbert 
Croft, as a container of papers connected with his 
prmen “revision of Johnson’s Dictionary, several crofts 
being required for the purpose. A leaflet, pasted within an 
example discovered by Sir Ambrose Heal and fully dis- 
cussed by him in Country Life, January, 1947, makes an 
eight-point announcement regarding its use, stating also 
that it was ‘‘Manufactured and sold by Messrs. Seddon, 
Sons & Shackleton, Aldersgate St., London.” 

Seddon’s large-scale firm also made and marketed dual- 
purpose furniture patented in 1798 by Day Gunby, a car- 
penter of Hatton Garden. The specification included 
drawings of a desk with a rising section of drawers and 
pigeon-holes operated by cords (Fig. IX). Manufacturing 
rights were acquired by the Seddon firm, and to each piece 
was screwed a brass label bearing the name ‘‘Seddon”’ with 
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Fig. IX. Day Gunby’s patent Pembroke 
| table in mahogany with bandingin holly, 
made by the firm of Seddon and bearing 
the brass name plate : showing the box 
of drawers and pigeon-holes raised. 
c. 1800 


By courtesy of Messrs. Pratt & Sons, Ltd. 


the word ‘‘Patent’’ above and a serial number below (Fig. X). 

In the early 1790’s came the opportunity for producing 
useful furniture for the less affluent on an even more expan- 
sive scale. They installed a series of machines for moulding, 
grooving, rebating, sawing and shaping outlines, all invented 
by Sir Samuel Bentham. The driving force was, presumably, 
steam, but not until about 1810 were steam-driven lathes 
operating in furniture factories. 

Seddon’s son George, in the early 1790's, established 
retail furnishing houses at No. 10 Charterhouse Street in 
the Mayfair district where palaces and scarcely less palatial 
mansions were rising on a spectacular scale, ideal recipients 
for the costly cabinet-made furniture of the finest woods 
then being made at London House. George Seddon, senior, 
died in 1801 and his sons Thomas and George became sole 
proprietors, Shackleton having gone a few months before. 

At this time a new informality in fashionable furniture 
was taking place, tables, sofas and chairs being placed about 
the fireplace and in the middle of a room as if the family had 
just left them. This was a period of unceasing change in 
design and materials: the fashionable furniture of 1805 
was regarded as entirely outmoded by 1825. The Seddon 
brothers maintained their father’s well-tried policy and 
continued fine traditional craftsmanship side by side with 
factory methods. 
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Fig. X. Seddon’s name plate in brass screwed inside - a read- 
ing rest of Day Gunby’s patent table (Fig. IX). 
By courtesy of Messrs. Pratt & Son, Led. 








CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


SOME PAST COLLECTORS— 
GEORGE SALTING, (1835-1909) 


ROM a brief entry in the Dictionary of 
PB sstiona Biography it may be learned that 

George Salting was born in Australia, edu- 
cated at Eton and Sydney University, and that 
he developed a taste for art when visiting Rome 
in 1858. He bequeathed his superb collections 
to the British Museum, the National Gallery 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum. At the 
last-named his Chinese porcelain is the best 
known and is justly world-famous, but the 
Museum publication, A Guide to the Salting 
Collection, issued in 1911, reprinted in that 
year and again in 1926, but not at present 
available, reveals the wide range of his interests. 
These embraced almost every branch of the 
applied arts; not only did he acquire Italian 
bronzes and majolica, but Limoges enamels, 
Saint-Porchaire ware, miniatures and examples 
of early goldsmith’s work and jewellery. 

Like so many collectors, past and present, 
George Salting had his idiosyncrasies, and his 
passion for costly works of art was not equalled 
by his regard for the more everyday comforts 
of life. He lived quietly in rooms over the 
Thatched House Club in St. James’s Street, 
and there, on a winter morning in the early 
1900's, Charles Holmes (successively Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery and the Natio- 
nal Gallery ; knighted in 1921) called on him by 
appointment. “Salting had not yet got up,” he related, “but 
he insisted on my climbing, boots and all, on to the very bed in 
which he was lying, so that I might look closely at a Constable 
which hung above it, near Crome’s marvellous ‘Moonrise on the 
Yare’.’” Another story from the same source concerns Richard 
Holmes, librarian at Windsor Castle. ‘He was invited to lunch 
and came up from Windsor for that purpose. Salting displayed 
his latest purchases until the table in his sitting-room was 
heaped with them. An hour or more was spent in this way, 
and still nothing more was said about the expected meal. My 
uncle, a bit of a gourmet, grew fainter and fainter. At last he 
could bear it no longer, and said he really must be off to lunch. 
‘Oh! I forgot,’ replied Salting, and, clearing a space with a 
sweep of his arm among the outspread treasures, he pulled open 
the table drawer to produce two plates of cold beef.’’! 

In spite of outbursts like his outlay of £40,000 at the Spitzer 
sale in 1893, George Salting left a fortune of £1,287,900, and 
works of art to the nation that are of a value to-day beyond 
reckoning. 


* From: C. J. Holmes, Self and Partners (Mostly Self), 1936. 


DR. WALL, ARTIST 


The surviving paintings that can be attributed to the hand 
of the Worcester doctor are not so many in number that potential 
additions to the list can be disregarded. The Town and Country 
Magazine for May, 1770 (Vol. II, pages 231-2), contained a 
careful description of the garden at Hardwick, near Sedgefield, 
Co. Durham. It is printed under the heading: ‘“* Extract of a 
Letter from a Gentleman at in Yorkshire, to his Friend in 
London, dated May 20, 1770." After detailing numerous 
ornamental features, mention is made of a small building which 
bore a plaque reading: ‘‘This Temple Begun by John Burdon 
Esq. in the Year 1754 and Finished in 1757.”’ 

The XVIIIth-century description continues : 





**Proceeding forwards we arrive at a rising ground, on 
which a building is now erecting, designed to represent an 
old castle in ruins. Near this stands the banquetting-house, 
a noble building, from whence we have a delightful prospect 
over all the gardens ; we enter the banquetting-house at 
the back part, it consists of a large room, with windows in 
front, at each end a bow-window supported by pillars, and is 
extremely lofty and highly finished in every part. There is 
a small room at the side of it in which is a painting of Venus 
on the ceiling, and Diana and Endymion over the fire-place. 
On the ceiling of the great room are three paintings, the 
subjects from Homer, the middle one by Hayman, and the 
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XVIIIth century Chinese porcelain flower-holder in the form of a Louis XIV commode. 


Width 8} in. 


other two by Wall. Round this room are busts of Palladio, 

Vitruvius, Inigo Jones, and others ; and over the chimney- 

piece is a vacancy, designed to be filled up with a picture 

of Mr. Burdon himself.” 

If it can be assumed that the painter of two of the Homeric 
pictures was Dr. John Wall it would be interesting to know 
their present whereabouts. Information on the subject is hard 
to come by from the distance at which this paragraph is being 
written, but the writer would welcome news on the matter 
from readers in Co. Durham, or elsewhere. The Victoria 
County History mentions Hardwick and states that the ceiling 
and the marble mantelpiece of the ‘“‘banquetting-house,” 
together with the portrait of Mr. Burdon, which therefore must 
have been placed eventually in the space intended for it, were 
removed to Brancepeth Castle. 


CERAMIC ABERRATIONS 


The incongruous forms into which potter’s clay has been 
modelled from time to time might make an amusing study. A 
list would include Continental porcelain tables dating from the 
XVIIIth century onwards, and XXth-century English pottery 
teapots in the guise of olde-worlde cottages or motor-cars ; 
although these latter two might be considered as up-to-date 
versions of the Toby Jug. Nineteenth-century jardiniéres in 
the form of swans, sometimes the size of life, always look a 
little unhappy when bearing their complement of aspidistra, 
but the most curious of old examples are the reproductions of 
Louis XIV, XV and XVI commodes which were made during 
the reigns of those monarchs (and much later, too). An example 
of these is shown above, but it is a piece of furniture at second 
remove, one of the pottery pieces probably having been sent 
to the East and there copied by a Chinese potter of the 
XVIIIth century. 

Well to the fore amongst the curios must be included 
“ceramic stair-rails,’”’ of which examples were on view at the 
1851 exhibition. The compiler of the Art Journal Illustrated 
Catalogue commented that “‘these were susceptible of much 
that is ornamental in painting and gilding ; there is a lightness 
and an elegance in this object, not without a peculiar value, 
when used for terraces, &c.’”’ Were they used ever on staircases 
or terraces, and have any survived ? 

GEOFFREY WILLS 





Correspondence is invited upon any subject of ceramic interest. 
Letters should be addressed to The Editor, Apotto Magazine, 
10, Vigo Street, London, W.1. 
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A SHAFT FROM APOLLO'S BOW: Bull in a China Shop 


HE announcement that architect Frank Lloyd Wright 
has designed the new Guggenheim Museum for 
Modern Art in the shape of ‘‘a vast spiral ramp”’ gives 
a new meaning to Roger Fry’s plea for ‘‘significant form.”’ 
Our own Arts Council and the Tate Gallery, ever zealous 
in their propaganda for the latest along these lines, are 
giving us every opportunity to make the grade. The Arts 
Council’s own gallery has been given to ceramics by Picasso. 
This show is quite breathtaking. With drawn blinds 
and exquisitely directed lighting, on stands and against 
panels of subdued golden flax, in crystal cabinets, the pots 
and plates of Picasso, the Master Potter of our time, stand 
in ceramic splendour: every one more profoundly piffling 
than the last. Most of them are decorated with ‘‘Visages.” 
And such Visages! Eyes are encircled dots; noses little 
pyramids: mouths crescent slits. This formula, repeated 
throughout, may risk a certain paucity of expression ; but, 
you can’t have everything, can you? Anyway, sometimes 
these features are set in the middle of a square ; sometimes 
they are stuck on the rotundity of a pot; sometimes there 
are trois or even quatre visages. One Visage has a Nez 
Casse, and this, of course, links it with Michael Angelo and 
all manner to the art initiate. One is a little mannikin with 
six arms on either side and six embryo hands on its tummy, 
and, item, four little legs and feet painted on the base. The 
important thing to remember about the Master is the 
AMAZING fecundity of his inventiveness. The fact is fre- 
quently mentioned in the more expensive monographs and 
elsewhere. The other is that he echoes primitive and folk 
art sources. 
It is that sort of thing which enables so much to be said 


Sir, 

In your interesting ‘‘Ceramic Causerie’’ in the March 
number (p. 103), it is stated: ‘“‘There would seem to have been 
no women connected with the management of porcelain or 
pottery manufactories in England.’’ But in justice to a remark- 
able woman, I call your attention to Mrs. Eleanor Coade, who 
directly controlled the manufacture of Coade’s Artificial Stone in 
Lambeth from 1770 to 1821. Her parents acquired the patent 
rights in Holt’s artificial stone in order to provide for their 
unmarried daughter Eleanor. She was a capable business 
woman, and created a most prosperous concern, and had the 
acumen to employ excellent sculptors, such as John Bacon, 
R.A. (1740-99). Her carved keystones, of which hundreds 
survive in London and elsewhere, were much in demand, and 
their hard texture has withstood time and weather. The most 
noticeable group I am acquainted with is in Manchester Street, 
W.1, where there are six different classical heads, all original 
designs. Better known, perhaps, is Bacon’s enormous lion now 
sited hear Waterloo Station, standing on the spot where it was 
whelped. Yours faithfully, 

Blackheath, S.E.3. DoROTHEA HAMILTON FYFE. 


SAMUEL MALKIN 
Sir, 

In view of the very scant documentary evidence I was 
able to find on the actual life of Samuel Malkin, the man, I 
feel your readers might like to know of a document bearing 
the signature of Samuel Malkin. This valuable piece of evidence 
has been brought to my notice by Mr. Reginald Haggar, for 
whose very kind co-operation I would like to express my thanks. 

Mr. Haggar pointed out to me that in Robert Nicholls’ Ten 
Generations of a Potting Family, on Plate III, there is reproduced 
a page from an old book kept with the Registers in Burslem 
Old Church (St. John’s). On this page is written: May the 
22nd, 1707 

It was agreed upon by the Head of the Parrish and officers that 
the sums now gathered for the Lower Seates should go to the publick 
use of the Church and not detained by the Church Wardens for 


by so many about anything so futile. 

““A tendency to feel back in time towards simpler, 
more primitive and more innocent aspects of civilizations 
than our own.” .. . . ‘‘In his ceramics the power of this artist 
to absorb the spirit of another kind of art into an original 
creation of his own becomes a more mysterious achievement 
than ever.”’...‘‘Seem to belong to some ancient, rude culture.”’ 

That sort of thing ; though I think the rude culture bit 
would have been better left unsaid if we are on the subject of 
Picasso’s pots. All this in the U idiom of the higher Mews 
Cottages can best be done by brisk question and assertion. 

**So Mexican, don’t you think ?” 

**Most Maya, darling.” 

Whilst Neo-Philistines, willing to barter their culture for 
a mot, may retort: ‘‘It made me livid. I fled upstairs to 
look back in Ingres.” 

There are, however, less frivolous aspects. The first is 
that this age-old craft of ceramics which some of us take 
seriously is debased by this amateur intrusion. When 
Picasso first dabbled in it the master-potter in whose pottery 
he worked said that if an apprentice had produced that 
stuff he would have turned him out ; but Picasso can do no 
wrong. This is an echo of the nonsense about him which is 
universally accepted, and created by exhibitions of this 
authoritative type. The other aspect is that a catalogue note 
makes it quite plain that there is big money in this game : 
the bull in this china shop is a stock exchange one. Not 
money for the Arts Council, one need hardly say ; their 
function is to spend their State grant boosting the stuff. 
Indeed, if they can afford our money they may buy us a 
Visage or two. 
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I have not had 
the opportunity of 
looking through 

this old book in 
unfortunately has not been fully published—not even by the 
Staffordshire Parish Registers Society—and it may well be that 
its contznts, on close examination, would warrant transcription 
and publication. Yours, etc., 

HuGH Tair. 

British Museum, W.C.1. 





PARIS NOTES 


“DEPUIS BONNARD”—MUSEE D’ART MODERNE 


In the last 50 years the arts have undergone the same 
violent revolution which has attacked the roots of civilization. 
In this time L’Ecole de Paris has risen to a position from 
which it dominates the creative thought of the painters’ 
world. It might, therefore, well be expected that an exhibition 
with the splendid title of ‘‘Depuis Bonnard” would present a 
comprehensive view of the many movements which have 
been centred on Paris in the period. The exhibition fails to 
live up to its name. Nevertheless, the show produced some 
fine works typical of their authors, which makes a visit 
obligatory for a student of modern art. 

Bonnard we know. The work of the Nabis now appears 
so remote from this day and age that its distance should be 
measured in light-years. The authors of modern painting 
as we recognize it emerge from the XIXth century. The 
Fauves threw their violent colour in the outraged face of 
academism—for in those distant days the Impressionists 
were still close enough to dominate the academic scene. The 
Cubists developing the embryo product of Cézanne’s genius 
flung ‘‘confusion worse confounded” at a jeering public. 
The Expressionists stirred the pudding further and in their 
turn drew scorn upon themselves. The lyric dream of the 
Orphistes, led by Delaunay, was set against the fervid 
emotion and tormented vision of Soutine, Modigliani and 
the eternal outsider, Jules Pascin. Picasso continued through 
all these years of bitter battle to make his own way, showering 
genius with the prodigality of a 21-year old who has just 
come into a fortune. The years went by. Reaction against 
the limitation and rigid strictures of formal painting hardened 
until the abstract art of to-day was achieved in all its many 
aspects. 

In the last room is assembled the work of a number of 
the best-known abstract artists of to-day. Nicholas de 
Staél dominates the room. Fully aware that I may be laying 
myself open to violent disapproval I would assert that de 
Staél is, and will continue to be, one of the most important 
artists of this century. It is impossible to state so soon after 
his death his exact place in the ultimate hierarchy of art, 
but it is possible to say that it will be a position of influence. 
His unrelenting genius led him closer to the solution of the 
problems facing an abstract painter than any other man of 
our time. By one of those odd whimsies with which the 
English are so fond of puzzling the foreigner, they accepted 
de Staél and took him to their hearts. That this should be 





Fig. I. HENRI MATISSE. Still Life with Oysters. 1943. 
In the Exhibition “‘Depuis Bonnard” (Collection Dubourg). 


PROSSOR 


Fig. II. MARC CHAGALL. Le Chat et les Deux Moineaux. 
Gouache. 
In the Exhibition ‘‘Depuis Bonnard” (Private Collection, Paris). 


so—even although it was for all the wrong reasons—is a 
remarkable phenomenon in a country where the national 
ideal of painterly excellence is Annigoni. 

The exhibition is arranged by the Société des Amis du 
Musée Nationale d’ Art Moderne. It is fervently to be hoped 
that their jury may be purged of the element which intro- 
duced into this exhibition the work of some of the most 
banal painters in Paris. 


L’AVENTURE DADA—GALERIE DE L’INSTITUT 


Those familiar with the scene in both Paris and London 
will be well aware of one of the main divergences between 
the two cities. In London galleries it is customary to prepare 
a learned catalogue which deals principally with art-historical 
questions. In Paris, on the other hand, there are few galleries 
who prepare more than a superficial pamphlet the purpose 
of which is usually to interpret the painter’s work for the 
public. 

This different approach to painting is interesting but it is, 
after all, the painting which matters. However, the histori- 
cal question is frequently of great interest and is a necessary 
feature. One of the few Parisian galleries which makes a 
serious contribution to modern art-history is the Galerie de 
l'Institut, 6, rue de Seine. Their current show ‘‘L’Aventure 
Dada” is one of the most complete exposées I have seen of 
that curious movement and is accompanied by a king-size 
catalogue with an exhaustive text by Georges Hugnet. Dada 
(not to be confused with gaga, although there may be some 
justification for so doing) is a phenomenon. It is not art, 
or at least, it is not what I regard as art. It is an expression 
of defeat ; the creative mind repudiating its function. It is 
a movement which could only have grown in middle Europe 
during and after the First World War. 

Many of the capriccios, or whatever you care to call them, 
are ingenious and cleverly conceived to fulfil their purpose 
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Fig. III. HENRI HAYDEN. Still Life. 


Galerie Suillerot. 
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—a negation of constructive endeavour, the reluctance of 
their authors to accept again the responsibilities which their 
calling should have insisted they fulfil. It is all interesting 
and instructive, but the mind in a vacuum of its own creation 
is not a pretty sight. 








HENRI HAYDEN—GALERIE SUILLEROT 


This month’s exhibitions continue to illustrate the major 
evolutionary events of the first half of our century. The pro- 
cesses in artists is very strange and Henri Hayden is, in his 
growth, as strange as any. Born in Warsaw in 1883, he 
emigrated to Paris just fifty years ago. Almost at once he 
entered the Cubist orbit, but his Cubism sprang from 
Cézanne rather than Picasso or Braque. He pursued this 
course diligently for some years with results such as ‘‘Le 
Pianiste 1911." Hayden made a major contribution to the 
era of ‘‘heroic’’ Cubism, but in 1922 he rejected it and re- 
turned to nature. The change in his work was so great that 
it is often difficult to understand how paintings of these two 
different periods could come from the same hand. His 
progress was painfully slow. It was not for many years, until 
the late 1940's, that he began to reassert himself as an artist 
of importance. But the most amazing thing of all about 
Hayden is that not until his most recent paintings has he 
made any decisive contribution since his Cubist days. In 
his latest work he has rediscovered something of the talent 
of his youth. 










































PAUL JENKINS—GALERIE STADLER 


Paul Jenkins is a tachiste. The quality of his works, 
some of which were recently seen at Tooth’s, is perhaps best 
summed up in the words of the editor of an art magazine 
of antiquarian bias, who having peered at them dubiously 
for some time, pronounced that he thought perhaps there 
was something in them. Jenkins’ canvases are painted with 
all the care of any academic piece. The effectiveness of 
his work is reflected in the high position which he occupies 
in L’Ecole de Paris. 





JOHN KOENIG—GALERIE ARNAUD 


The young American painter, Koenig, is showing recent 
work at the Galerie Arnaud until May 22nd. This small 
gallery exerts an influence far out of proportion to its size. 
It holds many exhibitions for which it is not always claimed 
that they are anything more than average. It is not, however, 
a question of quality. Although the exhibitions frequently 
are of a high standard the element which gives Arnaud its 
sway is vitality, the willingness to look at anything and the 
curiosity to find out. 

Koenig’s paintings in the past could be quite justifiably 
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criticized for their lack of definitiveness. Now, however, he 
has acquired an assurance which allows him to apply his 
pigment so that the paintings are altogether stronger and 
more articulate. 


PICASSO—GALERIE LOUIS LEIRIS 


‘*PICASSO—THE GREATEST NAME IN PAINT.” And it is 
true. From each of his 50 canvases, 1955-1956, there 
glimmers the unquestionable light of genius. Through 
the badly applied pigment and coarse figures—sometimes a 
mere wag of the tail and sometimes as vivid and protesting 
as anything he has ever painted in the past—there shines an 
incandescent glow. 

In March, 1907, Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler opened his 
first gallery in Paris and in that year was introduced by 
Picasso to ‘‘Les Demoiselles d’Avignon,” one of the most 
significant pictures ever painted. Now in 1957 his associa- 
tion with Picasso continues at his new Gallerie Louis Leiris. 
The four main themes of the exhibits are the studio, the 
woman sitting in the studio, the woman in Turkish costume, 
and spring. One might expect an artist of Picasso’s age to 
have burnt out the fire of his inventiveness, but not Picasso. 
These pictures, with one or two outstanding exceptions, are 
new. That is, they are a new conception. The studio 
interiors are mostly in darker tones, but those of the woman 
model all incorporate the greens, yellows, violets and purples 
which are more familiar in the work of Matisse. Virtuosity 
of this sort is always startling, but one should never be 
startled by Picasso. 


Fig. IV. PABLO PICASSO. L/’Atelier, 1955. 
Galerie Louise Leiris. 


PRIX DE CONINCK 


In the course of an exhibition of the work of twenty- 
eight sculptors this prize has been awarded to Eugéne 
Dodeigne. 





CORRECTION 
In “Chinese Works of Art in English Collections’’—II, 
APOLLO, April, 1957, p. 131, the word “‘celestial’’ in the first 
column, last paragraph, should read “‘terrestrial.”’ 








NEWS and VIEWS FROM 


EVERAL of the month’s most interesting shows present 
American art from different points of view. The loan 
exhibition, Painting in America, at the Detroit Institute 

of Arts, bringing together most of the works illustrated in 
the recent book of the same title by E. P. Richardson, director 
of the Institute, invites us to stand back and look at the whole 
development of our national tradition. Mr. Richardson’s 
rewarding study begins with the early ‘‘artist-explorers and 
artist-naturalists” like Jacques le Moyne de Morgues and 
John White, whose views of the New World were engraved 
for de Bry’s Voyages in 1590 and 1591, and comes down to 
the present day. The author points out the persistence, not 
only in the work of the Swedish Hesselius and the English- 
born John Smibert, but even in the modest efforts of the 
so-called Patroon Painters working in the Hudson River 
Valley in the early 1700’s, of the rich, complex forms of 
baroque art that “‘spread outward from their European 
centres, like ripples on a pool, growing fainter as they crossed 
the broad Atlantic, changing as they broke upon a distant 
shore.”’ He traces the spread of the rococo style introduced 
by the English artists, John Wollaston and Joseph Blackburn, 
who were to serve as models for Copley and West, and shows 
how American painting developed a character of its own in 
the years following the War of Independence. Mr. Richard- 
son discovers in the same period the origins of a dichotomy 
that still harries the American artist, to whom the basic con- 
flict of art and life may appear as a choice between relating 
himself to European traditions or recording with fresh 
significance his native scene. This perceptive historian has 
enriched the collections he is responsible for at Detroit so 
that they now constitute a major centre for the study of 
American painting. Among the pictures owned by the 
Institute that have been hung in the present exhibition are 
John Singleton Copley’s ‘‘Colonel William Montresor”’ 
(c. 1772), Charles Willson Peale’s ‘‘Lamplight Portrait’’ of 
James Peale (1822), Washington Allston’s ‘‘Flight of 
Florimell’”’ (1819), Albert P. Ryder’s ‘‘Tempest,”’ and 
George Caleb Bingham’s ‘“The Trapper’s Return”’ (Fig. I). 


AMERICAN FOLK ART 


Two recent events underline the current interest in 
American folk art—or, since neither this nor any of the other 








Fig. I, 


GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM (1811-79). 
Return. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


The Trapper’s 
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NEW YORK 


By RUTH DAVIDSON 





Fig. II. 


EDWARD HICKS (1749-1831). 
Collection of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch. 
Photograph by courtesy of the National Gallery, Washington. 


The Cornell Farm 


names proposed for it has been found satisfactory by all 
concerned, the work of the many untrained but often gifted 
individuals, both amateurs and professional artists, who 
satisfied a brisk demand for pictures and other decorations 
in the early years of the Republic and up until the Civil 
War. The National Gallery in Washington opened last 
month the exhibition American Primitive Paintings from 
the Collection of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler 
Garbisch ; this is the second group of works lent by these 
collectors to be seen there, an exhibition in the spring of 
1954 having put on view another large selection of paintings, 
most of which were later presented to the gallery by Colonel 
and Mrs. Garbisch. Attracting special attention among the 
hundred or more canvases now on exhibit is a group by the 
Quaker painter, Edward Hicks (1780-1849). A sign painter 
by trade and an itinerant preacher, this strange, unhappy 
man repeated over and over his pictorial parable, ‘“The 
Peaceable Kingdom,” illustrating Isaiah’s prophecy that 
‘*The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid.’”” Hicks’s wild animals, and 
probably his cows and horses, too, were copied from com- 
mercial prints, but the conviction and decorative charm of 
his work, best appreciated in the rare Pennsylvania farm 
scenes (Fig. II) of which there is an example on view at 
Washington, raises it above that of many other such naifs 
and makes him the forerunner of a whole group of early 
XXth-century artists. 

In Williamsburg, Virginia, the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller 
Folk Art Collection has now been installed in the new 
building especially designed for it. Amounting to over 400 
pieces, the collection includes such varied material as paint- 
ings on wood, on canvas, on glass, and on velvet (“‘theorem 
painting”); calligraphic drawings; Fraktur, or Pennsyl- 
vania German illuminated texts ; and weathervanes, decoys, 
and embroidered pictures. The late Mrs. Rockefeller was 
virtually a pioneer in this field of collecting, which did not 
begin to engage wide attention until after the exhibitions 
held at the Newark Museums in 1930 and the Museum of 
of Modern Art, New York, in 1932. Like Colonel and Mrs. 
Garbisch, she had first been interested in contemporary 
painting, and she probably found ir much American folk 
art the same qualities of abstract design. Nina Fletcher 
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NEWS AND VIEWS FROM NEW YORK 


Little, who prepared the descriptive catalogue of the Rocke- 
feller collection just published, brings out another facet of 
the subject, relating these works to what we know about the 
lives and times of their creators. 


CURRIER AND IVES 


A large exhibition of lithographs by Currier and Ives at 
the Museum of the City of New York marks the centenary 
of this publishing partnership, certainly one of the best- 
known enterprises that ever made its headquarters here, and 
celebrates, at the same time, the Museum’s acquisition of an 
extremely important collection of prints. It was in 1857 that 
Nathaniel Currier, who had been in business alone since 
1835, and Joseph M. Ives began their long and profitable 
association as “‘publishers of cheap and popular pictures.” 
In the years that followed, the now-familiar ‘‘lithos’’ that 
came off their stones, hand-coloured by a staff of artists or 
left plain to be painted by the purchaser according to the 
free instructions provided, went into homes in every part of 
the country as well as overseas. The total number of titles 
credited to Currier and Ives and N. Currier together is 
nearly 7,000; in the case of one of the series, ‘“The Dark- 
town Comics,’’ 73,000 impressions of a single subject were 
sold. The list included something for everyone: landscapes 
and city views, cartoons and sporting subjects, frortier and 
Gold Rush scenes, portraits and pin-up girls. 

Prints like the ‘‘Awful Corflagration of the Steamboat 
Lexington”’ were offered on the streets within hours after 
the events they depicted. National aspirations were epitom- 
ized in compositions like ‘‘Across the Continent’ (sub- 
titled ‘‘Westward the Course of Empire Takes its Way’’) 
(Fig. III) ; such favourites as the ‘‘American Homestead”’ 
series, the ‘‘New England Winter Scene,”’ and ‘‘Home for 
Thanksgiving’”’ gave expression to the nostalgia of a restless 
people. Many of the excellent drawings were done by artists 
of note: George Durrie, A. F. Tait, Louis Maurer, and 
Fanny Palmer. Not long after the firm passed out of exist- 
ence, and while some of the old employees were still alive, 
Currier and Ives lithographs began to attract collectors. 
Many now command prices that would have astounded their 
producers. A view of the Clipper ship ‘‘Nightingale,”’ listed 
at one dollar in a catalogue of 1858-60, was valued by the 
compiler of a recent checklist at $1,500. 

One of the earliest and most influential Currier and Ives 
fans was the New York sportsman, Harry T. Peters, who 
died in 1946. ‘‘The best publicity man the firm ever had,”’ as 
he was called, Mr. Peters not only built up a famous collection 
but compiled the definitive books on Currier and Ives and 





Fig. III. Across the Continent. Lithograph by Currier and Ives, 
1868. 





Fig. IV. WOLF KAHN. Self-Portrait. 
The Jewish Museum, New York. 


other American lithographers. The gift by his family of a 
large part of his collection, together with the loan of numer- 
ous other prints, enables the Museum to spread before its 
public the whole colourful panorama of Currier and Ives’ 
America. 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 


Artists of the New York School: Second Generation, a 
small but arresting exhibition of the Jewish Museum in 
New York, puts on view work by Helen Frankenthaler, 
Grace Hartigan, Wolf Kahn, Gandy Brodie, Hyde Solomon, 
and Jean Follett, among others. In a provocative foreword 
to the exhibition catalogue, Leo Steinberg characterizes the 
pictures as ‘‘deliberately recondite, uncompromising, and 
exclusive.”’ The “‘terrible heritage”’ of this second post-war 
generation, he writes, is a sweeping negation. The pre- 
decessors of the young painters of to-day have proved how 
much can be done without: subject matter and content, 
local colour, recognizable objects. Deprived even of the 
tradition of revolt (‘‘for there is at the moment nothing to be 
overthrown’’), the new generation is perhaps the first that 
ever stood so completely alone. Wolf Kahn’s hallucinatory 
“Self-Portrait” (Fig. IV) seems to symbolize this solitude. 


MONET AT CHICAGO 


A recent exhibition of the paintings by Monet in the 
permanent collection of the Art Institute was an impressive 
reminder of the museum’s exceptional richness not only in the 
work of Monet but of all the Impressionists. Apart from the 
very early period, when Monet was still under the influence 
of Courbet, these thirty paintings cover the whoie of his 
career from the ‘‘Beach at Sainte Adresse” (1867) to the 
almost Expressionist ‘‘Iris by the Pond” (1919-25), the latter 
a recent acquisition. 
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FRANCESCO GUARDI* By F. J. B. WATSON - 








* Francesco Guardi. Text by Vittorio Moschini (190 plates 20 colour plates). Heinemann. Five guineas. - 
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HEN an Englishman, George Simonson, published the Al 

WV first important study of Francesco Guardi, in 1904, he | wl 
was concerned exclusively with those views of Venice w! 

which were assumed to have been the painter’s life-work. Any ha 
other approach would have been impossible at that date. Nearly ce: 
twenty years later, however, Professor Fiocco, now the doyen of th 
Guardi students, showed that for a very considerable part of SC. 
his life Francesco had been engaged in figure painting in the . Ar 
studio of his elder brother, Giovanni Antonio, and proceeded lat 
to attribute to him not only the delicious rococo paintings of the ha 
story of Tobias on the front of the organ-loft of the church of fo 
the Archangelo Raffaele at Venice (hitherto given to an obscure pr 
French artist, Dorigny) but a considerable number of other ba 
historical and religious works. Although his views met with po 
some slight incredulity at first, they quickly gained wide accept- ev: 
ance, and ever since then the question of Guardi figurista, of cre 
how much of the figure painting is due to the elder brother and Ne 
how much to the younger, has occupied the forefront of Guardi 7 
cle 
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Fig. II. F. (?) GUARDI. Two designs for an altar-piece. by 

Pen, brown ink and pale pink wash. 8}§ = 104} in. cas 

Private Collection. cre 

studies. This has proved a ground over which a fierce but in- - 

conclusive battle has been raging for thirty years, fought, wit 

particularly by Italian scholars, with an acerbity reserved in the thi 

past for theological disputes only. ma 

It is not, therefore, altogether surprising to find that almost vie 


half the introduction and 59 of the illustrations of Moschini’s 
book are concerned with this very problem. Fiocco, like all — 
pioneers, was inclined to push the implications of his epoch- 
making discovery (it was no less) too far, attributing the majority 
of the surviving figure paintings of any quality to Francesco. 
His supporters carried these views even further, dividing the 
figure paintings merely into good (by Francesco) and bad (by 
Gianantonio). Recently another school has arisen headed by 
Antonio Morassi, the foremost Italian authority on Guardi 
to-day, which takes the opposite view, that Antonio Guardi was 
really a history painter of very considerable distinction, respons- 
ible for the conception of all the important figure paintings 
issuing from the Guardi studio and in a great part responsible 
for their execution. 

Between these two factions, the pan-Francesco and the pan- 
Antonio, Moschini treads a somewhat wary middle course 
based on the supposition that there was extensive collaboration 
between the two artists. To me this seems the only reasonable, 
indeed, the only possible course, in view of the paucity of 
documents (only one painting and two drawings authentically 
signed by Gianantonio are known, and we are hardly better off 
in the case of Francesco’s figure subjects). 

The practice of family collaboration was well established in 
Venice. Inthe XVIIIth century it was certainly customary in 
the Ricci, the Tiepolo, and the Carriera families amongst others. 
But to the pan-Antonists this common sense solution of the 
problem seems a mere vicolo cieco. For them, where Francesco 
collaborated at all it was, at the best, in a very secondary role, 
as a Mere executive carrying out Antonio’s ideas and contributing 
nothing essential to the conception or designof the figure subjects. 

On common sense grounds this view seems difficult to accept. 
A document of 1731 speaks of the fratelli Guardi as being 
responsible for certain copies of old masters. Francesco must 
therefore have had some independent existence in the eyes of 
his patrons, even at the early age of 19. It is generally agreed 
that he did not turn to independent view painting until some- 
time in the mid-1750’s. In the quarter of a century between 
these two dates it is difficult to suppose that an artist of Fran- 
cesco’s outstanding abilities would not have risen to a position 
of some authority in the family studio, especially as few will 
Fig. I. G. A. and F. GUARDI. Altar-piece in the Church of Vigo dissent from the view expressed by Moschini that his elder 

d’Anaunia. brother’s qualities were “of a modest order.” 
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Unfortunately, documents relating to the authorship of the 
major altar-pieces are either ambiguous or, more usually, 
entirely lacking. We can only scrutinize the principal surviving 
paintings and drawings in the hope that they will surrender 
some part of the truth. In the case of the finest of all, the 
Cerete Basso altar-piece of 1754, the preliminary drawing in the 
Ashmolean Museum may perhaps be the work of Antonio 
and his may well have been the leading hand in its execution. 
About the authorship of the altar-piece (Fig. I) erected some- 
where around 1740 in the little church at Vigo d’Anaunia 
where an uncle of the Guardi brothers was parish priest, opinions 
have differed, Fiocco and Pallucchini holding it to be by Fran- 
cesco, Morassi, assigning it to Antonio, and others suggesting 
that it is a work of collaboration. Certainly the delightful land- 
scape is remarkably close to Francesco’s style (though the pan- 
Antonists consider that it merely “‘anticipates’’ Francesco’s 
landscape style). Two hitherto unpublished drawings (Fig. II) 
have every appearance of being preliminary but rejected designs 
for this altar-piece—the pose of the Virgin and Child and the 
presence of St. Nicholas of Bari (recognizable by the three 
balls he is carrying) with three other unidentifiable saints all 
point to this conclusion. If the drawings are Francesco’s he 
evidently played rather more than a subordinate part in the 
creation of the altar-piece even if it were a work of collaboration. 
Now, although Francesco’s figure drawings are almost as much 
in dispute as his figure paintings, those illustrated here are 
clearly by the same hand as the “‘Allegorical Figure of Venice”’ 
in the British Museum and the “Holy Family and Saints’’ in 
Morassi’s own collection which he, like most other scholars, 
appears to accept as Francesco’s work (see J. Byam Shaw, The 
Drawings of Francesco Guardi, Pls. 2 and 3). None of these four 
easily fits in with the series of Gianantonio’s drawings illustrated 
by Morassi in the Burlington Magazine (August 1953). The 
case for Francesco having played an important role in the 
creation of the Vigo d’Anaunia altar-piece is therefore clearly 
not one to be dismissed lightly. 

To the ordinary intelligent reader—and the present book 
with its wealth of reproductions is aimed primarily at him—all 
this may seem so much niggling over exceedingly unimportant 
matters. Certainly if Francesco had never launched out as a 
view-painter in middle life we should have heard little about the 


Guardi family, nor will it be denied that the best of his sparkling 
Venetian views are finer than any of the figure paintings which- 
ever brother was responsible for them. But it was in the 
family studio that Francesco’s style was formed, and an under- 
standing of his work there is certainly required for a full 
appreciation of his style as a view-painter. The custom of 
making copies and pastiches of paintings by other artists, which 
was a family speciality, undoubtedly accounts for Francesco’s 
frequent and ineradicable habit of basing his views, not directly 
on nature, but on engravings after other artists, notably those 
after Canaletto. It was probably for this reason that the State 
contract for the views of Pius VI’s visit to Venice in 1782 
stipulated that they should be “‘taken on the spot’’—and even 
then Guardi seems to have based at least one of the set on a 
print. This reason alone (there are others) makes it impossible 
to regard Guardi as a precursor of the Impressionists as is the 
somewhat facile custom to call him to-day—a point on which 
Moschini has some very pertinent comments to make. 

For the English version of his book Moschini has brought 
both his text (issued in Italy four years ago) and his ancillary 
biographical and other material up to date (an important point in 
the case of an artist who is at present the subject of constant 
research). This alone would make the volume of considerable 
importance. In addition he has added considerably to the 
illustrations both monochrome and coloured. Although Mr. 
Archibald Colquhoun has made a better job of the text than did 
the anonymous translator of the same author’s Canaletto in this 
series, he suffers from unfamiliarity with the subject matter so that 
some phrases ring oddly—for example, ‘‘Fava collection’ for 
“the church of the Fava.” Unfortunately proof-reading has been 
very slovenly, and several dates, crucial for Moschini’s arguments, 
are given incorrectly (p. 7: 1736 for 1731; p. 20: 1764 for 
1754) ; worse still, the sense of the passage concerning the 
so-called organ-panels in the Ringling Museum has been in- 
verted and cleaning is said to have ‘“‘revealed’’ instead of 
“removed”’ Francesco’s signature. Nevertheless the author’s 
moderate approach to the fiercely contested problem of the figure 
Paintings is a real contribution to Guardi studies and the book 
contains by far the most important corpus of reproductions of 
the artist’s works (taking paintings and drawings together) that 
has yet appeared. 
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The Rise of the 
House of 
Duveen 


J. H. DUVEEN 


It is fitting that this authoritative account 
of the rise of the house of Duveen should 
come from a member of the family, him- 
self steeped throughout his business life 
in the traditional atmosphere of art- 
dealing. 

It was Joel Joseph Duveen (later Sir 
Joseph Duveen), the writer’s uncle, who 
brought his family from relative obscurity 
to a dominating position in the world of 
art-dealing. By an irresistible combina- 
tion of energy, initiative and flair, and 
from small beginnings he built up an 
organization for the buying and selling 
of beautiful objects until he reached a 
point where he could contemplate with 
complete confidence the purchase of any 
art collection in existence. 18s. net 
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THE ART OF SCULPTURE. By 
HERBERT READ. Faber and Faber. 
52s. 6d. 


This is a very handsome volume. One 
has ceased to expect any new book to be 
without irritating typographical errors ; 
but this one has fewer than some, while 
the typography is otherwise dignified, the 
binding comparatively sturdy and in good 
taste. Above all, the illustrations are 
copious (226, mostly full page) and almost 
without exception well reproduced from 
good photographs. 

These represent sculpture from a great 
variety of periods and places. Their 
choice alone must have involved much 
thought and great pains, and shows the 
wide range of the author’s knowledge and 
interest. Indeed, it is a question whether 
this is not the part of the book most worthy 
of him. In earlier books, like Art Now or 
The Meaning of Art, Sir Herbert Read did 
great service in helping the layman 
understand the artist, his intentions and 
his problems. Perhaps if these repro- 
ductions were shown as slides to illustrate 
his A. W. Mellon lectures at Washington 
in 1954, he was equally helpful to his 
audiences in the National Gallery there. 
But lectures published in print are apt 
to be unsatisfactory unless drastically 
remodelled, and that these six lectures 
plainly have not been. The quotations 
from other writers stand out like different 
pieces of marble inserted here and there 
into a rather crazy pavement of synthetic 
material ; for the lectures themselves show 
many signs of tired thinking and hurried 
construction. 

Sir Herbert is doubtless right in 
thinking sculpture the most difficult of all 
the visual arts for the layman to appre- 
ciate ; but his argument on this very point 
seems confused: “In the case: of the 
sculptor there is not so much the problem 
of projecting a visual image as there is the 
much more complicated problem of first 
realizing a three-dimensional image before 
it can be projected.” 

Throughout the book it is the quota- 
tions from Ruskin and other writers which 
are most likely to assist the layman’s 
understanding. Brief as these are, many 
of them make out of expounding the 
esthetic which produced a work of art 
an aid to its appreciation; whereas Sir 
Herbert starts handicapped in this respect 
by the historical method which he has 
partly adopted. In search of true sculp- 
ture, independent on the one hand of 
architecture and on the other of any 
illustrative intention, he finds very little 
of it in the past, and so a large part of his 
exposition is negative in its effect. Thus 
Greek sculpture, which might well be 
expected to occupy a considerable place 
in any general thesis on the art, is briefly 
dismissed because in Greece the “‘carved 
figure is always conceived and executed 
for its architectural setting.” 

Anyone who knows Sir Herbert Read, 
however, knows that his esthetic sensi- 
bility is in practice much more live and 
generous than his theory often seems to 
allow, and in fact one of the six examples 
of perfect sculpture which he cites in a 
much more revealing last chapter is the 
“Rampin” horseman, a typical example of 
the sculpture of the VIth-century Greeks. 
The reader may well be puzzled by many 
anomalies of this kind. Perhaps, if he is 
warned of them, he will be the better able 


ISO 


to enjoy a book in which there is much 
to be enjoyed. 
PHILIP HEND\ 


ENGLISH AND WELSH CRUCI- 
FIXES. 650-1550. By J. E. Hunt. 
S.P.C.K. 25s. 


With the aid of forty beautifully repro- 
duced plates Mr. Hunt has set out to 
illustrate the iconographical changes in the 
manner of depicting the crucified Chris: in 
Pre-Reformation times. His sources are 
mainly illuminated manuscripts, wall pain- 
tings, sculpture in stone and stained glass, 
It is rather a pity that he has limited him- 
self so literally to the crucifix that he has 
little to say of the forms of cross and 
nothing of the adjuncts. Thus, whilst 
illustrating a representation of the Trinity 
with the crucifix held on the knees of the 
Father, he has no comment to make on the 
type. Similarly, he has missed the curious 
English development of the crucifix in the 
leaves of the lily in a pot, which appears in 
some representations of the Annunciation. 
The illustrations are mainly well chosen, 
though some of the late mediaeval subjects 
seem to be dated too early. Though the 
splendid Langford rood is mentioned, <n 
illustration has not been spared for it, nor 
is the possibility discussed that it is con- 
nected with the Volto Santo at Lucca. It 
will be gathered that the treatment of the 
subject is not as full as might be wished, 
but the collection of so many illustrations 
of crucifixes will make it quite useful for 
reference. 

C. C. Oman. 


PERIOD FURNITURE DESIGNS. By 
CHARLES H. Haywarp. A ‘“Wood- 
worker Design Book,’’ Evans Bros. 15s. 
This is a book which cannot fail to be 

instructive to the collector, the connois- 
seur, the student, the craftsman and the 
designer, because the author combines the 
qualities and experience of all five in his 
person; moreover, he writes easily but 
authoritatively and draws superbly. 

The book is illustrated by the author 
with hundreds of clearly delineated pen- 
and-ink drawings of well-chosen, authen- 
tic examples of antique furniture of the 
principal periods, all of which are briefly 
but clearly described. Its great value lies 
in the fact that front and side elevations 
are drawn to scale and the measurements 
marked in, whilst the working drawings 
include plans, sections and enlarged details. 
The woods used and the methods of con- 
struction are clearly described and provide 
a short cut to knowledge for technician 
and layman alike. 

Additional to the individual pieces 
illustrated in full detail, there are pages 
devoted to small perspective drawings, 
which show changing fashions in design. 

Mouldings of the different periods are 
also shown in elevation and profile, and 
the stages and operations in the making 
of a well-proportioned cabriole leg are 
fully detailed. 

ln these times, when book production 
is so costly, it is wonderful that so much 
knowledge, in easily assimilated form, is 
available at 15s. 

Epwarp H. Pinto. 


JOSEF HERMAN: DRAWINGS. In- 
troduction by BAstL TAayLor. Jonathan 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Josef Herman’s work, so we are told 
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in the introduction to this selection of forty 
of his drawings, executed between 1945 
and 1956, has one theme: Man as 
Labourer. The sight of the capital letters 
arouses the fear that we are in for yet 
another dose of political propaganda 
tricked out in a suitably fashionable idiom. 
Let it be said at once that Herman 
deserves to be taken seriously as a 
draughtsman, irrespective of the personal 
inclinations and circumstances which have 
dictated his range of subject matter. Had 
he chosen to draw still life, for example, 
the merits and limitations of his work 
would have been the same. Nearly all these 
drawings are of peasants, fishermen, and 
miners, in their everyday surroundings ; 
they are not picturesque illustrations, but 
an earnest attempt to find a graphic 
equivalent for a very individual conception 
of the material. 

The attempt is by no means always 
successful. Simplicity, an earthbound 
monumentality of form, is aimed at 
through a free handling of the wash, with 
strong contrasts and an avoidance of half- 
tones—the highest lights being opposed 
to the deepest shadows. The effect is often 
powerful, but the spontaneous method 
demands a sureness of hand to which 
Herman is not always equal ; the necessity 
for getting it right first time, combined 
with a most commendable refusal to cover 
up deficiencies with irrelevant flourishes, 
has resulted in great unevenness of quality, 
even in the same drawing; a passage 
brilliantly realized often tails off into com- 
parative crudities (see, for example nos. 20, 
28, 32, 34). The medium is capable of 
greater subtlety and variety than Herman 
gives it, although black and white repro- 
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duction is not kind to the nuances of grey 
wash. 

Judged by the highest standards these 
drawings often fall short; despite the 
method, they too often lack fluency and 
life; but they lack also the maddening 
carelessness which one is so frequently 
asked to accept; beside the slipshod and 
affected mannerism of much contemporary 
draughtsmanship they stand out as a re- 
markable achievement. 

W. R. JEUDWINE. 


MEMOIRS OF ANNIGONI. By 
CHARLES RICHARD CAMMELL. Allan 
Wingate. 16s. 


This book will be of interest to those 
concerned with the history of taste. Apart 
from this, it will hardly commend itself 
to the scholar or the connoisseur, but will 
delight enthusiastic collectors of political 
tracts. Its tone is frankly polemic and it 
abounds in fulsome passages praising 
Annigoni and his work. Articles in popular 
Magazines are proudly cited, the artist’s 
friends and admirers are freely quoted, 
and numerous incidents calculated to 
illustrate favourable aspects of the artist’s 
character are recalled. The observant 
may, therefore, be mildly surprised to note 
that not one art historian or critic of repute 
is mentioned as praising Annigoni’s work. 
But, on the other hand, the author who 
has had published many volumes of poetry, 
such as “Satire on the Cruelties perpetrated 
on Animals by Scientific Impostors,” is 
impassioned in his defence. 

This is neither the place nor the time 
to indulge in a critique of Annigoni’s 
painting; suffice it to say that one puts 
down this book with a profound feeling of 





disquiet. One’s mind goes back over the 
history of painting in this country and one 
remembers those fifth-rate Italian artists, 
men like Verrio, who were for a time 
acclaimed, but whose work is today seen in 
perspective. TERENCE MULLALY. 


GEORGIAN GRACE. A Social History 
of Design from 1660 to 1830. By John 
Gloag. Adam and Charles Black. 
70S. 


This admirably illustrated volume is 
precisely what the title indicates, a record 
of the grace—the correct word—which 
informed the products of architects, de- 
signers and craftsmen during the period 
roughly covered by the reigns of the first 
four Georges, with the last forty years of 
the XVIIth century in retrospect. For the 
general reader and indeed for others the 
illustrations will delight the eye and illum- 
inate the author’s thesis. A glance at the 
index of these and of the plates will show 
how widely Mr. Gloag has spread his net. 
Again in the appendices he includes 
sources not always noticed, namely, con- 
temporary advertisements. A _ captious 
critic might say that more discussion 
might have been allotted to the patron, 
without whom the arts and crafts could 
hardly have flourished as they did. Mr. 
J. H. Plumb’s First Four Georges pub- 
lished almost at the same time as Mr. 
Gloag’s volume is an eloquent reminder 
of how much architecture, and not only 
architecture, but other crafts owed George 
IV as Prince, as Regent or as King. The 
figures of the royal expenditure here are 
staggering, but they can be matched by 
what was spent by other patrons. 

Giapys Scott THOMSON. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 
] 
Black Lacquer Commode by Jean-Baptiste Tuard the Elder. 4 ft. 2 in. wide. 
LTHOUGH oriental lacquered or ‘‘japanned”’ furniture may have been imported | 
A from the East before 1600, it was not until the end of the XVIIth century that weigh 
the taste for it became widespread. In France a high degree of craftsmanship agree 
was attained due originally, perhaps, to certain Jesuit priests who had opportunities bowl 
to study the technique in the course of their missionary work in China. Many dis- been 
tinguished artists were employed in making designs, Lemoyne, for example, and later was ¢ 
Pillement, and workshops were established at the Gobelins factory. Lacquer was remo 
much favoured by the Court, and Madame de Pompadour is known to have possessed rathe: 
lacquered furniture in quantity. ing 0 
Jean-Baptiste Tuard was the first of at least three maitres-ébénistes of the same name. i 
He became a master rather late in life in 1741, and appears to have worked extensively from 
for the Court. Between 1744 and 1753 various pieces were supplied by him for the jade 
Dauphin. He was still alive in 1767. gilt th 
The commode illustrated is characteristic of its type about 1750. The design is bnew 
executed in gold and colours on a black ground ; red or other coloured grounds are piece: 
extremely rare. The fashion for lacquered furniture outlived the rococo style and the | 
more general application of chinoiseries, and some splendid pieces were made, by Adam 
Weisweiler, for example, in the late style of Louis XVI. 





Sotheby’s Sale, May 31st. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 





Fig. I. Fluted Bowl and Cover in Silver-gilt, by Pierre Harache, London, 1704. Diam. 6} in. 


Christie’s recently the cover, which was described 

as unmarked, had a top as shown in Fig. II and the 
weight was given as 19 0z. 3 dwt. This, however, did not 
agree with the ‘‘scratched’”’ weight on the bottom of the 
bowl of 17 oz. 14 dwt., thus suggesting that something had 
been added to the piece at a later date. The top to the cover 
was Clearly the only possible addition, and when this was 
removed, the cover was found to be fully marked, and its 
rather eccentric shape modified into a repetition of the mould- 
ing of the base of the bowl. 

The fluted pattern is very rare and was probably derived 
from the very similar shapes found in Chinese porcelain and 
jade. A comparable bowl and cover forms part of a silver- 
gilt tea and coffee set by Louis Mettayer, 1712 (the earliest 
known) belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. Here all the 
Pieces are fluted and bear the arms of Queen Anne. 


W casi this piece was sold in the Harewood sale at 





Fig. II. 


The same bow] before removal of the top. 


In the possession of Thomas Lumley, Ltd. 
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APOLLO 


GIOVANNI ANTONIO GUARDI (1698-1760). 
The Romans Despoiling the Temple of Jerusalem. Canvas 46} 57} ins. 


debate has continued on how responsibility for the figure paintings of the Guardi 

studio should be divided between Giovanni Antonio and his younger brother 
Francesco. Elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Francis Watson, in a review of Moschini’s 
book on Francesco Guardi, gives some account of the controversy and concurs with 
Moschini’s view that there must have been extensive collaboration between the two 
brothers. 

To this view the present picture would appear to lend some support. The com- 
position derives closely from Pittoni’s painting of the same subject in the Accademia at 
Venice (see Pittaluga, Piccola Collezione d’ Arte, No. 26, Pl. 14) and such derivations are 
very characteristic of the Guardi studio. It seems probable, moreover, that parts 
of the painting were executed by Francesco, for its quality seems too good to be the 
work of Giovanni Antonio’s unaided and admittedly less accomplished hand. 


In the possession of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi. 


Fee: since the early researches of Professor Fiocco, more than thirty years ago, the 





























WORKS ON THE MARKET 


SIR ANTHONY van DYCK (1599-1641). 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. Canvas, 594 < 80} in. 


(see Gustav Gluck, Van Dyck, Klassiker der Kunst, 1931, Pl. 55, and Wilhelm 

von Bode, Die Meister der Holldndischen und Vldémischen Malerschulen, Leipzig, 
1917, Pp. 370), it is a re-discovery to the extent that its whereabouts were not known for 
many years and it has not been seen in public since it was exhibited at the Kunsthalle, 
Hamburg, for some time around 1917. It has now been cleaned and forms the centre- 
piece of the exhibition at Colnaghi’s which opened on April 26th. 

It is a work of the first Antwerp period, and appears to be a companion piece to 
“The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes” at Potsdam, which is of the same size and 
date. A copy of the original drawing for the composition is reproduced in Mitteilungen 
der Gesellschaft fiir Vervielfaltigende Kunst, Vienna, 1924, p. 40. 


In the possession of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi. 


A LTHOUGH this important picture is recorded in the literature on Van Dyck 









APOLLO 


Rock Crystal Biberon. Height 9} in. Width 8in. Italian, late XVIIth century. 


Christie’s Sale, May 14th. 


“ART SERVES THE CHILD” 


N evening art auction in aid of the Save the Children 
A Fund and Children and Youth Aliyah will be 
held at Christie’s on May 28th, at 8 p.m. Antique 
furniture, silver, porcelain, pictures and jewellery are 
among the 180 fine lots which will be sold. Among many 
outstanding items are pictures by Velasquez and Pieter 
Gysels ; a pair of Chippendale Gothic chairs from the 
Strawberry Hill collection of Sir Horace Walpole (the 
companion chairs to these are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum) ; a Chippendale arm-chair covered with antique 
tapestry ; a XVth-century grey celadon glaze figure of 
Yama, God of the Underworld ; two oil lamps and coins 
from the excavations in the Judaean Hills; and a large 
silver cup in the style of a Comyn’s Cup given by the 
President of the Save the Children Fund, Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma. 

The sale is held by courtesy of Messrs. Christie’s, and 
will benefit the funds of both the Save the Children Fund 
whose work for children extends to over a dozen countries 
in Europe, Asia and Africa, and the Children and Youth 
Aliyah society who help Jewish children to settle in Israel. 


RAPHAEL. Charity. 
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his biberon is a late Renaissanc« 
| specimen with column and foo: 
bordered and banded wit! 
jewelled and enamelled goldwork 
The crystal body is carved with bold 
strap and scrollwork. It has ar 
appliqué at the lip and centre and i 
surmounted at the canopy end wit! 
an allegorical composition in jewelle 
and enamelled gold of a shell-forn 
chariot flanked by galloping fish 
tailed sea horses, with upraise< 
tridented pawing hooves, symboliz- 
ing their power. Amphitrite wit! 
golden hair and jewelled white 
enamelled body is seated on the 
shell with one arm grasping the ba: 
of an enamelled billowing sail. The 
other hand holds a scarf across her 
middle. The composition is Italian- 
ate with the typical heaviness 
associated with South German 
Schools during the late 1600’s and 
the early 1700's. 

It is no longer the practice to 
associate indiscriminately the name 
of ‘‘Cellini’’ with all such Renais- 
sance works of art, although this 
was so during the not too distant 
past, when the facts of Cellini’s 
career were ignored. Wonderful 
objects were made by many of his 
contemporary goldsmiths and, dur- 
ing the later period, by their suc- 
cessors. Some of Cellini’s former 
apprentices migrated to both France 
and Germany and the schools with 
which they were associated at Augs- 
burg, Nuremburg, and elsewhere 
assuredly owed much to the teach- 
ings and genius of the master. It is, 
however, seldom possible to identify 
and name the maker of an individual 
object. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


Forthcoming Sales 


_ CHRISTIE’ S. Picture sales will be held on May 3rd, roth, 17th, 

th, and 31st. The best sale is that on the 17th, which includes a 
fal l- length portrait by Gainsborough of John Langston, painted in 
1787, from the collection of Sir Jocelyn Lucas, as well as some good 
Dutch and Flemish pictures, with examples by Salomon Ruisdael 
and Hondecoeter. On the 24th there is a panel by Jan Steen, ‘The 
Physician’s Visit,’’ and works by G. B. Pittoni and Lancret. 

Of the furniture sales on May 2nd, oth, 16th, 23rd and 3oth that 
on the 16th is the most interesting, and will include a Queen Anne 
walnut bureau cabinet, a Sheraton marquetry bonheur du jour in the 
French taste, a Louis XVI marquetry gueridon stamped Gravenach 
JME, and several fine silk Persian carpets. The sale on the 30th 
contains a Soho tapestry by John Vanderbank after Teniers, as well 
as English and Continental furniture. 

A good sale of works of art on May 14th contains a Limoges 
enamel triptych by the master of the Orleans triptych, in addition to 
other fine Limoges enamels, and a German rectangular pearwood 
plaque of St. Sebastian. There will be a sale of English and Continen- 
tal porcelain on May 2oth, which includes a Meissen tureen with 
painted decoration by A. F. van Lowenfinck, a pair of Augustus Rex 
yellow beakers, and a number of Chelsea figures. 

The best silver sale is on May 15th, and includes a dinner service 
of 48 plates by Nicholas Sprimont, 1743, with additions by Robert 
Jones, 1779, as well as various pieces by Paul Storr. 


SOTHEBY’S. May 14th. English porcelain, with an interesting 
group of Welsh pieces, including Nantgarw plates, many of them 
“London decorated,’’ a Nantgarw dessert service, a pair of Swansea 
vases, and a Swansea dessert service, each painted with sprays of 
flowers, perhaps by David Evans. May 15th. XVIIIth-century and 
modern pictures and drawings, including two views by Turner of 
Thun and Sisteron, and good examples of Rowlandson, Cotman, 
Varley and J. R. Cozens. Among the paintings are several portraits 
by Arthur Devis, Raeburn, and Lawrence, as well as works by 
Reynolds, Morland, and Wilson. May a2ist. Continental pottery 
and porcelain, including a small collection of Vincennes and early 
Sévres porcelain belonging to Mr. W. J. Sainsbury. May 2qth, 
English furniture, including a small collection of XVIIIth-century 
vermilion lacquer furniture, two sets of Queen Anne chairs, a Queen 
Anne toilet mirror, and a pair of card tables. May 31st. Important 
XVIIIth-century French furniture, with many signed pieces, among 
them a magnificent Louis XV black lacquer commode by J. B. Tuard, 
a Louis XVI mahogany commode by Riesener, a Louis XV bonheur 
du jour by G. Cordie, a marquetry bureau capucin, or mecanique 
as it is sometimes known, and a small chiffoniere, both by N. Petit. 
Of considerable American interest in this sale are two panels of 
Elizabethan stained glass from Sulgrave Manor ; they were made in 
1588 for Robert Washington and bear the arms of the Washington 
family. Among the tapestries are a pair of mid-XVIIIth-century 
French tapestries with rose-pink grounds, and a small Tournai 
Gothic tapestry of about 1620. 


Prices . ; 
Pictures 


SOTHEBY’S. Pierre BONNARD, Nue au Tub, signed and dated 
IQI2, 304 40} in., £5,500. CAMILLE Pissarro, Le Bassin des 
Tuileries, signed and dated 1900, 20? « 25} in., £5,500. MAURICE DE 
VLAMINCK, A Village in Provence, signed and dated 1914, 21} 253 





in., £2,600. NICOLAS DE STAEL, Composition, in blue, red, grey and 
white, signed and dated 1947, 28 353 in., £1,800. GEORGES 
BraguE, A Cubist Composition, oval 202 x 24} in., painted in 1911, 
£7,800. GUSTAVE CourRBET, Still Life with Apples, signed and dated 
1871, 184 « 22} in., £5,500, Marc CHAGALL, Paysage de Peyra-Cava, 
signed and dated 1930, 28} 23} in., £3,800. PIERRE AUGUSTE 
RENOIR, Le Pichet Rose, signed, 12 » 10} in., £2,0co. 


Furniture 


SOTHEBY’S. A pair of early George III marquetry card tables, 
of semi-circular form, the tops with oval panels inlaid with bowls 
of flowers, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, £480. A set of ten Louis XV giltwood 
chairs comprising six single chairs and four fauteuils, £1,250. An 
early Louis XV kingwood commode signed M. Criard, 4 ft. 3 in. 
wide, £340. A Louis XV secretaire 4 abattant, signed P. Roussel 
JME in the style of the transition period, 4 ft. 8 in. high 4! 3 ft. 3 in. 
wide, £420. A Louis XV parquetry commode signed P. Roussel 
JME similar in style to the above, 3 ft. 9g in. wide, £620. 


Porcelain 


SOTHEBY’S. A Nymphenburg figure of the Apple-Wife, by 
Bustelli, 63 in., £750. A Louis XV ormolu-mounted Meissen porce- 
lain group of two lovers, by J. J. Kaendler, supporting a clock, 13 in., 
£1,050. A pair of Vincennes pot pourri vases and covers painted 
within shaped panels on a bleu-de-roi ground, 9} in., £700. A pair 
of Menne¢gy Chinese “‘Magot”’ figures mounted in ormolu as candle- 
sticks, 63in., £4,500. A Meissen group of Scaramouche and Colum- 
bine by i. j. Kaendler, 7 in., £850. A Meissen ‘‘Augustus Rex” 
Garniture decorated with Herold chinoiseries, comprising a hexagonal 
vase and cover (15 in.), two hexagonal trumpet-shaped vases (10} in.), 
and two hexagonal jars and covers (12} in.), £4,200. 


Silver 


CHRISTIE’S. These pieces formed part of the Harewood sale : 
A George II oval cake-basket with pierced foliage sides, by Peter 
Archambo and Peter Meure, 1749, 174 in. wide, £600. A George lI 
oblong inkstand on scroll feet with a chased border, by Edward Feline, 
1741, 11 in. wide, £1,000. A pair of silver-gilt candelabra ia the form 
of kneeling negro slaves, by John Pero, 1733, 74 in. high, £2,200. A 
large Charles II Toilet Service (see APOLLO, March, 1957, p. 117), 
£7,000. An oblong gilt snuff box chased with greyhounds coursing 
and shooting scenes, 1827, 3} in. wide, 340 gns. Other sporting snuff 
boxes brought upwards of 200 gns. ‘A Louis XIV parcel-gilt pear- 
shaped pomander with elaborate applied decoration, Dijon, c. 1680, 
200 gns. Other small pomanders brought from 20 to 100 gns. 


Miscellaneous 


LOUIS TAYLOR & SONS, Haney. A Minton slab, decorated 
by L. Solon and dated 1879, 16 » 84 in., £130. A Minton vase, 
decorated by L. Solon, signed, 23 in. high, £220. A Louis XVI 
Boulle writing-desk, 53 in. wide, £300. A Louis XVI suite of up- 
holstered furniture, comprising a canape and four fauteuils, £400. A 
Ralph Wood Toby jug, “The Planter,” 114 in. high, £130. A 
Whieldon agate ware tureen and cover, height 9} in., width 12 in., 


£110. 


Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


OLAF BLAYNEY BARNETT 
KINNERTON GALLERY, 11 MOTCOMB ST., S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


H. TERRY ENGELL 
8, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





BELgravia 6318 


TRAfalgar 2606 


Specialities 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Annigoni, Brangwyn and others 
Paintings and Drawings from 1700 to 1956 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


(Carried on overleaf ) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W1 


THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 of the XXth Century 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 and Sentiment 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 WuHltehall 8665 





Old Masters 


Old Masters 


Old and Modern Masters 


PAUL LARSEN : ro 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W1 Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


O'HANA GALLERY boa hath Agch i i SeaeRtemees tne 
13, CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 P Y: 9 9 


by Rubin, from the 23rd May—15th June. 
OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. a pe Nope 
21 DAVIES STREET, W1 arly Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


FRANK T. SABIN Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
PARK HOUSE. 24 RUTLAND GATE. S.W7 ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
’ , Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 

EUGENE SLATTER 


30 OLD BOND STREET, W11 Dutch and Flemish Masters 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIlIth and XIXth Centuries 


Old and Modern Masters 
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